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VIEWS OF YORKTOWN AND GLOUCESTER TOWN, 1755 
By E. G. Swem 


Since the discovery in the Bodleian library by Miss Mary Goodwin 
as special investigator for the directors of Williamsburg Restoration, 
of the plates showing the elevation of the Wren building of William and 
Mary College, the Governor’s house, and the Capitol building in Wil- 
liamsburg, no views of equal importance of Virginia localities and build- 
ings have been found, until these drawings appeared in a manuscript 
volume entitled “Voyage of H. M. S. Success and H. M. S. Norwich 
to Nova Scotia and Virginia 1754-1756” recently acquired by the Mar- 
iners’ Museum Library of Newport News. This is a folio volume of orig- 
inal sketches, and wash drawings, some colored, by an unknown artist. 
It is one of the items in a valuable collection of books, manuscripts, maps 
and prints known as the Noyes Collection, which was brought together 
by Mrs. Robert Boutelle Noyes, whose husband was a son of Lieutenant 
Boutelle Noyes, U. S. N., and a grandson of Rear Admiral Stephen 
Bleecker Luce, U. S. N. Through the generous support of Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington, and under the direction of Mr. Homer L. Ferguson, 
President of The Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
and President of the Mariners’ Museum, and the late Mr. William 
Gatewood, Vice President of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, and Manager of the Museum, there has been built 
up a library of 30,000 volumes touching the sea, navigation, ships, 
shipbuilding and naval warfare. Primarily this library is for use by the 
employees of the shipyard and for the experts in the museum, but it is 
also open to the general public. In it are many rare items essential for 
the study of American history, especially of the colonial, and of the 
Revolutionary period. With rare keenness Mr. Gatewood was on the 
lookout not only for the important and standard works in his field, 
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but also for the unusual publications, such as printed and manuscript 
maps and prints. 

Through the courtesy of Miss C. W. Evans, the librarian, the atten- 
tion of the writer has been called to the drawings of Yorktown and 
Gloucester, and with her cooperation he is able to present a detailed 
description of the complete folio volume. Of the drawings relating to 
Virginia the views of Yorktown and Gloucester are the most impor- 
tant. Plates 8 and 12 contain sketches of the shores of Cape Henry and 
Cape Charles. In observing the view of Yorktown one is impressed by 
the numerous houses, extending for a mile from the east end where 
Secretary Nelson’s house is identified to the west end where the wind- 
mill stands, on Windmill Point. Conspicuous is the house of Secretary 
Nelson; the Sheild house; the Thomas Nelson house now occupied as 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Blow; the church; and the Phil- 
ip Lightfoc. house, very distinctive and in considerable detail. Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Riley and Mr. Charles E. Hatch, Jr., of the National Park 
Service at Yorktown believe that they will be able to identify every 
house indicated in the view with the help of notes which they have 
laboriously collected from the deed books in the county court house. 
Superintendent J. C. Harrington of the National Park at Yorktown 
hopes to include all this information in a history of Yorktown. Notable 
also are the buildings along the shore at the foot of the cliffs, one of 
which may be the tobacco warehouse and another the victualing house 
for His Majesty’s ships of war which Charles Chiswell was allowed to 
build, by order of Council.’ Also to be noted is the garden at the north 
of the Lightfoot house and the battery at its eastern side.* 


Aside from the three large houses, Secretary Nelson’s, Thomas Nel- 
son’s and Lightfoot’s, the prevailing type of building is the familiar 
one-and-a-half-story dormer window dwelling so usual in Williamsburg. 
For architectural purposes the pictures deserve very close study. Hampton 
may have had as many buildings at this time as Yorktown, but the two 


1“On the petition of Charles Chiswell, gent. praying a grant of a parcel of land 
lying within the highwater mark at Yorke Town containing 100 foot in length and 
80 foot in breadth for erecting thereon a storehouse and wharf for his greater con- 
veniency in victualing his Majtys ships of war according to his contract made with 
the commissioners of the victualing office it is ordered that a survey be made of the 
ground desired by the petr and that thereupon a patent be granted to him for the 
same.” Exec. Journ. Council of Va. May 1, 1705—Oct. 21, 1721, v. 3, p. 430. 


2Governor Gooch in a report to the Board of Trade, 1743, stated that there was 
only one fort, which was at the mouth of James River, a battery at Yorktown, and 
a battery at Gloucester, 6W(2)5. About 1720, “at Tindall’s Point (later Gloucester 
Town) a battery of fifteen guns, and under the bank at York eleven guns,” 10W (2) 
249. 
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towns of Gloucester and Yorktown formed as large shipping center, 
though only villages, as there was in Virginia at that time® and equalled 
as social center only by Williamsburg. 


The writer does not attempt to identify any of the houses in 
Gloucester. This may be done later although the loss of the Gloucester 
records will make it very difficult. The houses are stretched along the 
high land above the river from the point*, where the battery is located, 
to the east as far as Sarah’s Creek. The ruins of the brick fort not far 
from the battery may be clearly recognized. 


The reader will notice in the description of the manuscript volume 
presented below that it contains views also of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
of other places in that region; of Tybee lighthouse, Savannah river ; of 
the Bahamas; of Cape Francoie, now Cap Haitien, Hispaniola; of 
the entrance to New York; of Antigua, and of the Madeiras. There are 
a few views without titles. 


3“At eight the succeeding morning we discovered the red clifts of York Town, 
and the opposite Town of Gloucester ; and sure, nothing could form a more romantic 
sight. The place being somewhat situated like Dover, and the town standing on a 
descent, you can only perceive 3 or 4 houses at first view, and scarce anything pre- 
sents itself but these steep, sandy banks, dug into an indefinite number of holes and 
caverns, and the battery of guns before the town upon the pitch of the bluff. York- 
town, capital of the county of that name, is situated on a rising ground, gently de- 
scending every way into a valley, and tho but stragglingly built, yet makes no in- 
considerable figure. You perceive a great air of opulence amongst the inhabitants, 
who have some of them built themselves houses, equal in magnificence to many of 
our superb ones at St. James’s ; as those of Mr. Lightfoot, Nelson, etc. . . . The court- 
house is the only considerable public building, and is no unhandsome structure . 
The most considerable houses are of brick; some handsome ones of wood, all built 
in the modern taste; and the lesser sort of plaister. There are some very pretty gar- 
den-spots in the town; and the avenues leading to Williamsburg, Norfolk, etc. are 
prodigiously agreeable. The roads are, as I said before, some of the best I ever saw, 
infinitely superior to most in England. The country surrounding is thickly overspread 
with plantations, and the planters live, in a manner, equal to men of the best fortune ; 
some of them being possessed of 500 to 1000 pounds a year, sterling. 

Gloucester, Hampton and Norfolk are towns of near the same structure, there 
being little difference, save at the last mentioned place, a spirit of trade reigns, far 
surpassing that of any other part of Virginia. A great number of vessels are fitted 
out from thence, to trade to the Northward and the West Indies, and the inhabitants 
are, from their great intercourse with strangers, abundantly more refined. But be- 
fore I leave York entirely I should just mention the battery, that is the defense 
of the town, which at this time was under the direction of an awkward engineer, by 
trade a barber, and is as despicably contrived for the safety of the place as it, no 
doubt, would be conducted in time of danger. Indeed, Virginia is quite an open coun- 
try to the incursions of an enemy, having little to resist an attack by sea, but the 
men-of-war stationed there, which are generally two or three.” 15 William and 
Mary Quarterly, First Series, pp. 222, 223. From “Observations in several voyages 
= travels in America in the year 1736,” published in the London Magazine, July, 


‘Tindall’s point, now Gloucester Point. “At Tindall’s Point was a fort called 
Fort James constructed in 1667 of dirt and in 1672 ordered by the General Assembly 
to be rebuilt of brick, which was accordingly done from clay taken from Col. Bald- 
ty’s land at York.” York yg A ene 26 William and Mary Quarterly, Ist 
Series, p. 34; 2 Hening, pp. 255, 29 
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There is no indication of the name of the artist, who was probably 
an officer of the Success or the Norwich. Captain Samuel Barrington as- 
sumed command of H. M. S. Norwich on August 21, 1754.5 General 
Braddock’s baggage was taken on board in the last week of November. 
On December 20, 1754, Commodore Keppel in the Centurion, and Cap- 
tain Barrington sailed in company for Virginia. The Norwich arrived 
in Hampton Roads February 19, 1755, three days ahead of Keppel. Gen- 
eral Braddock landed from the Norwich on February 20. On March 9 
seven transports bringing troops for Braddock’s campaign arrived. On 
July 24 came the news of Braddock’s defeat. By Keppel’s order of July 
21, at Hampton Roads, all the Captains and the vessels under his com- 
mand at Hampton Roads, and this included the Norwich and the Success, 
were to join Admiral Boscawen off Cape Breton. On July 23 the Nor- 
wich and the Centurion sailed for Halifax, Nova Scotia. On August 11 
the Norwich arrived in Halifax harbor and passed a severe winter there. 
On August 1, 1756 Commodore Charles Holmes succeeded to the com- 
mand at Halifax. He sent the Success and Norwich to Newfoundland 
and placed Barrington in command of the Newfoundland convoy to Eu- 
rope. Barrington with the Norwich anchored at Spithead January 24, 
1757. Both the Norwich and the Success were in the fleet at Hampton 
Roads from March to July, 1755, under the command of Keppel. Either 
one of the vessels, or both, may have been sent on a short cruise from 
Hampton up the York river as far as Yorktown, and we surmise there- 
fore the date of 1755 when these drawings were executed. 


VOYAGE OF HMS SUCCESS AND HMS NORWICH 
TO NOVA SCOTIA AND VIRGINIA, 1754-6. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF ADMIRAL SIR ERASMUS OMMANEY< 
Size: 17” x 10%” 


5The Barrington Papers, op we from the letters and papers of Admiral the Hon. 
Samuel Barrington, and edited by D. Bonner Smith. Printed for the Navy Records 
Society, 1937 Publication. vol. 77, v. 1, part 4, The Norwich, pp. 113-165. 


6This is the binder’s title, and was, of course, not contemporaneous with the 
drawings. It was prepared either by Sir Erasmus Ommanney, or by some one 
who took the loose drawings and bound with them the notes of the Ommanney fam- 
ily, and notes on the Battle of Navarino. Sir Erasmus Ommanney was born in 1814, 
seventh son of Sir Francis Molyneux Ommanney, Navy agent and M. P. for Barn- 
staple. Erasmus’ grandfather was Rear Admiral Cornthwaite Ommanney. Admiral 
Sir John Ackworth Ommanney and Admiral Henry Manaton Ommanney were his 
uncles. Major General Edward Lacon Ommanney was his eldest brother. Erasmus 
entered the Navy at the age of twelve under his uncle, Sir John, Captain of the Al- 
on, and was with that ship at the battle of Navarino. “To the end of his life he 

ma to take a great interest in geographical work and service subjects, being 
a constant attendant at the meetings of the Royal Geographical Society, and of the 
Royal United Service Institution, of both of which bodies he was councillor for 
—. years.” Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement 1901-1911, v. 3, pp. 
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Frontispiece— 
[No caption. Colored drawing of a full-rigged brig, probably HMS SUCCESS. 
Has an unfinished colored cartouche, no inscription. ]} 


Plate 1— 
Appearance of Headlands, Harbours, Islands, Capes, etc., etc. 
(1) a [one of the Madeiras] bearing NW b W1%24W 
tance 
(2) Porto b N 6 6 Leagues Distance. 
(3) Png ay probably meaning Serras] off Madera from the W b N to 
e ‘ 


(4) Distance 11 or 12 Leagues 
(5) Porto Santo bore N 7 or 8 Leagues Distance. 


Plate 2— 
A view of Fonschall [Funchal] Town Madera from the Road. [Full page drawing.] 


Plate 3— 
Appearances of Headlands, Harbors, etc. 


A view of St. Johns Antigua from the Road. [Full page drawing showing two 
large ships with colored flags and several smaller vessels in the harbor.] 


Plate 4— 
Appearances of Headlands, Harbors, etc. 
(1) Abaco S end W b SS Distance 5 or 6 Leagues 
{Largest of the Bahamas. A_ natural aaeteantinas ‘of the rock at its S.E. 
point known to seamen as the Hole in the Wall.] 
(2) Providence Island SW'42W Distance 4 or 5 Leagues. 
(3) Providence Harbour 
[Drawing of a chart locating 18 keys, islands, etc.] NB The Course from 
the Hole in the Rock or S end of Abaco to Providence is S'%2W 19 or 20 
Leagues. 
Plate 5— 
(1) Turks Island SW b S 10 or 11 Miles. 
(2) Turks Island SSE (the Body) distance 3 Leagues. [A group of islands 
in the Bahamas. Navigating directions given.] 
(3) The SE Caicoses NW 4 or 5 Miles. 
[Caycos or Keys, four of the Bahamas. Directions for navigating.] 
(4) Cape Francoie [Cap Haitien] (Hispaniola) S b W 10 Leagues. 


Plate 6— 
[No caption. Evidently an enlarged drawing of Cape Francoie showing buildings 
and five war vessels in the harbor.] 
Plate 7—{Landfalls.] 
(1) Heneago [Inagua] from the NE to the SW distance 5 or 6 leagues. 
(2) Acklings Keys from the NW'%2W to the NNE 5 Leagues distance. 
(3) Acklings Keys from the ENE to the ESE distance 2 Leagues. 
[A small island in the Bahamas 120 miles NE of Cuba.] 
(4) Crooked Isle when the Saddle bears East 3 Leagues. 
[Crooked islands a group in the Bahamas consisting of Crooked island, 
Acklin island, Fortune island, and Castle island.] 
(5) Watlings when the Rock A bears SW b W and point B SW b S 2% 
Leagues, 


Plate 8— 
(1) Land on the Coast of S. Carolina 9 Leagues to the N-ward of Charles 
Town Barr. 
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(2) Thus appears the Land on the Coast of Virginia 10 Leagues to S-ward 
of Cape Henry (14 fathom water) bearing from NW b W to the SW b W 
4 Leagues distance. 


(3) Capes of Virginia appear as under 
(a) Cape Henry NW}2W4 or 5 miles. Latitude 36° 56’ N p. Observ- 


vation. 
(b) Cape Charles N b W 6% Leagues taken from the masthead. 
(4) Land on the Coast of Nova Scotia. ae? Sambro NNE 5 or 6 Miles, the 
entrance of Chebucto Harbor. Lat 44° 36’ N 
Plate 9— 
A View of Halifax Nova Scotia with part of George Island 1754, [Full page 
drawing of town showing vessels in the harbor.] 
Plate 10— 
A View of the Town of York Virginia from the River. [Full page drawing show- 
inging a full rigged brig and three smaller vessels in the river.] 
Plate 11— 
A view of the Town of Gloucester York River Virginia. [Full page drawing show- 
ing a square rigged 3-masted ship and three smaller vessels in the river] 
Plate 12— 
Appearances of Headlands, Harbours, Islands, etc. 
‘ (1) Land at the Entrance of New York. 
) (a) The Never Sunks WNW distance 6 Leagues. 
: (b) The Never Sunks NW b W distance 3 Leagues. 
[The Navesink or Neversink Hills, or Highlands in New Jersey] 
(2) Capes of Virginia 
(a) Cape Henry NNW or 4 Leagues 
(b) Cape Henry W b N'AN 2 Leagues 
(c) Cape Charles N b EYE 5 Leagues 
(3) Land on the Coast of Georgia the Entrance of Savannah River. Tybe 
Lighthouse WNW 3 Leagues. 
Plate 13— 
Tybe Lighthouse. [Full page drawing. Tybee island in Tybee bay S side of the 
entrance to Savannah river, Georgia. 80 ft. lighthouse at North end.] 
Plate 14— 
[Full page drawing, no caption. Place not identified. Appears as an island with 
fortifications. A fleet of 7 warships in nearby waters.] [St. George’s Island ?] 
Plate 15—{blank] 


Plate 16— 


[Full page drawing, no caption. Place not identified. Shows town with fortification, 
a brig-of-war and another vessel apparently in action.] [Fort Beau Sejour renamed 
Fort Cumberland 1755 ?] 


Plate 17— 


The Plann. [Full page map showing a plan of the Gut of Canso and the ambush 
attack as described by the next plate. Two war ships, barges, and an enemy vessel 
are shown.] 


Plate 18— 


Sketch of an ambush the barges of His Majesty’s ships SUCCESS and NOR- 
WICH were drawn into by the French and Indians in the Gut of Canso 1756. 
[The Gut of Canso is the passage between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton from 
the Atlantic into Northumberland Strait.] 


Plates 19-20— 


Remarks, etc., on the Coast of Nova Scotia with the Bearings or Courses and 
distances. [no drawings.] 
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Plate 2I—{No caption. Drawing of a full-rigged 3-masted ship.] 


Plate 22— 
[No caption. Drawing of a full-rigged brig-of-war.] 


Plate 23— 
[An unfinished sketch.] 


Plate 24— 
[No caption. An unfinished drawing showing a fleet of warships at anchor in an 
unnamed harbor.] 

Plates 24, 26 [both reverse.] 27, 28. 


Battle of Navarin and destruction of the Turkish Fleet by the Allied Squadrons 
on 20th Oct. 1827. [Notes. No drawings.] 


Plate 25, 26— 
[Unfinished sketches of a warship.] 


Plate 29— [Description of the arms of Ommanney family.] 


Plate 30— 
[Genealogical table of John Acworth whose granddaughter, Martha, married Capt. 
(later Rear Admiral) Cornthwaite Ommanney, grandfather of Admiral Sir Eras- 
mus Ommanney to whom this volume once belonged. See title.] 


Plate 31— 
[Genealogical table of Joseph Sayer, Archdeacon of Lewis, Rector of Newbury, 
etc. North Church, whose great great granddaughter, Georgiana Frances, mar- 
ried Sir Francis Molyneux Ommanney, father of Admiral Sir’ Erasmus Om- 
manney.] 


Plate 32— 
[Two paragraphs on members of the Acworth family.] 


Plate 33— 
Pictures left [by will] to Sir Erasmus Ommanney by Miss Love who died Feb. 
14, 1881. [Four portraits listed.] 
[The following Ommanney letters were found in the book: 
(1) Letter from John Ommanney, Agent Victualler at Plymouth, to the Rector 
at the time of the marriage of his son, Rear Admiral Cornthwaite Ommanney, to 
Martha Acworth, dated Feb. 7, 1773. 
(2) Letter from Edward Ommanney to Mrs. Jonas Benjamin, Feb. 3, 1780. 
(3) Rough draft of a letter by Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, grandson of 
Admiral Cornthwaite Ommanney, Great grandson of John Ommanney, no date. 
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THE PAPERS OF RICHARD EVELYN BYRD, I, 
OF FREDERICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


A Note ona Valuable Collection of Family Letters and Other 
Documents With Extracts Therefrom. 


By EveRARD KIpDER MEADE. 


Several years ago a long forgotten collection of letters and papers 
of the Byrd family was discovered in an old house in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, where, for decades, it had been gathering dust. This building was 
once the home of William Byrd (Nov. 17, 1828—April 10, 1898), and 
it was his father, Richard Evelyn Byrd I, who had gathered and pre- 
served these papers. This collection became the property of the latter’s 
great grandson, Thomas Bolling Byrd of “The Cliffs,” Clarke County, 
who recently presented it to the Virginia Historical Society. 

In 1785, Capt. Thomas Taylor Byrd, father of the first Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, bought a tract of 484 acres of land in what was then Frederick and 
is now Clarke County and, almost immediately built upon it ‘““The Cot- 
tage,” the first home of any “Westover” Byrd west of the Blue Ridge. 
His additional land purchases in the next decade increased the size of 
“The Cottage” farm to one thousand acres, all of which lay originally in 
a tract of 50, 212 acres granted in 1730 by Robert (“King”) Carter of 
“Corotoman,” as agent for Lord Fairfax, to ten of his own sons and 
grandsons. This great tract lay along the Shenandoah and most of it 
was within the boundaries of the present Clarke County. In 1740, as 
the result of a Chancery suit, it was divided into eight parts of equal value 
and each of eight of the grantees assigned one of these by lot. Capt. 
Byrd’s land, much of which is still owned by his lineal descendants, lay 
in the part that thus fell to Robert Carter Nicholas, son of “King” 
Carter’s daughter, Elizabeth, by her marriage to Dr. George Nicholas of 
Williamsburg. 

Capt. Byrd was a son of Col. William Byrd III of “Westover,” who 
had inherited the vast estate left by his father, Col. William Byrd II, 
whose gifts and accomplishments need no recital here. If ever a Colonial 
Virginian was born with the proverbial “silver spoon” in his mouth it 
was the third William Byrd of ‘““Westover.” His achievements were 
never commensurate with his natural abilities. He permitted his life to 
be dominated and controlled by a passion for high play, which ruined it. 
On New Year’s Day, 1777, having dissipated a great fortune and ac- 
quired a heavy burden of debt, he shot himself. A peak in the power, 
prestige, fortune, and influence of the Virginia Byrds was reached in the 

life time of Col. William Byrd II. It was not to be reached again until 
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two centuries had passed into history, when Byrds of another generation, 
his own lineal descendants, not only equalled but surpassed it, one of 
them exercising more political power in Virginia than had ever been 
dreamed of by his most famous forebear. 


Thomas Taylor Byrd’s mother was Elizabeth Carter, only daughter 
of Secretary John Carter of “Shirley,” Charles City County, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Hill. She married when she was seventeen and met 
death through a tragic accident in 1760 after twelve years of married 
life, most of which were years of sadness, loneliness, and heart break. 
Her sons were sent to school in England at an extraordinarily early age, 
and she saw them no more. Her husband’s mother disliked her in- 
tensely and did the much that lay within her power to make Elizabeth’s 
life unhappy. Col. Byrd, to whom she remained devoted, soon wearied 
of her. He went off to the wars and preferred not to return until her 
death enabled him to bring back to “Westover” a new bride. 

Capt. Thomas Taylor Byrd, founder of the Frederick-Clarke line of 
his family, served in the British Army during the War of the Revolu- 
tion. He appears to have had an early love affair with Susannah Ran- 
dolph, daughter of Virginia’s Attorney General, John Randolph, since 
his father stipulated in his will that he be disinherited should he marry 
Susannah. Why Col. William Byrd III should have opposed so violent- 
ly such a marriage remains a mystery. Susannah married John Grymes 
oi “Brandon,’ Middlesex County, and Capt. Byrd married, on March 
13, 1786, Mary A. Armistead, a daughter of William and Maria (Carter) 
Armistead of “Hesse,” Gloucester County. Both marriages appear to 
have been happy ones. 

To “The Cottage,” Capt. Byrd brought his bride. There they lived 
the rest of their lives, and in “The Cottage” were born to them six sons 
and two daughters. According to tradition, his funeral was impressive. 
His casket was borne upon the shoulders of his servants, who, con- 
tinuously, chanted wild and barbaric but solemn dirges as they wound 
their way through the fields to the Old Chapel Cemetery a mile and a 
half distant. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd I lived in Winchester where he practiced suc- 
cessfully both law and politics. Born in 1800, he married, Ist, on April 
6, 1826, Anne Harrison, daughter of Benjamin Harrison (Feb. 13, 
1743-Aug. 7, 1807) of “Brandon,” King George County, and his third 
wife, Evelyn Taylor Byrd, half sister of Thomas Taylor Byrd. He 
married, 2nd Margaret Funsten, widow of Maj. Richard Bennett, U. S. 
Army, and daughter of Oliver Funsten of White Post in the present 
Clarke County, by whom he had no issue. Anne Harrison Byrd died 
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in 1842; Margaret Funsten Byrd in 1874, and Mr. Byrd in 1872. All 
three rest side by side in the Old Chapel Cemetery. 


In the Richard Evelyn Byrd papers are many letters to Anne (Har- 
rison) Byrd from her brothers and sisters living at “Brandon” and 
“Upper Brandon.” These evidence the existence of so much friendliness 
and affection between the members of these households and their very 
numerous relatives that they make pleasant reading and on such grounds 
alone are worthy of preservation. Benjamin and Evelyn Taylor (Byrd) 
Harrison were survived by all their children, two sons and four daugh- 
ters: George Evelyn Harrison (Sept. 1, 1797-Jan. 19, 1839) of “Bran- 
don,” who married Isabella Harmanson Ritchie (Oct. 4, 1808-Aug. 9, 
1898) ; William Byrd Harrison (Nov. 31, 1800-Sept. 22, 1870), who 
built “Upper Brandon” and was affectionately known to the countryside 
as “Squire Harrison,” and whose Ist wife was Mary (“Polly”) (Har- 
rison) Harrison (1804-1857), daughter of Col. Randolph Harrison of 
“Clifton,” Cumberland County; Mary Myrd Harrison, who married 
Richard F. Taylor, and survived him; Abigail (Abby) Willing Harrison, 
who married a Mr. Walker (perhaps Robert Walker of Petersburg) ; 
Anne Harrison (July, 1802-1842), and Elizabeth Page Harrison (Oct. 2, 
1804-Nov. 27, 1836), youngest child, who, in April, 1829, married Al- 
fred H. Powell of Winchester and was his third wife. 


William Byrd Harrison’s letters to his sister Anne in the Richard 
Evelyn Byrd papers cover a period beginning with his college days at 
Harvard almost to the time of her death. One of them deals with Nat 
Turner’s slave insurrection and is reproduced because of its historic in- 
terest: 


Petersburg, August 8th, 1831. 


My dearest Nanny 


I did not receive your affectionate and very acceptable letter of the 
18th till last evening ; and I very much regret it did not reach me a week 
sooner, as it might have done. We have been extremely anxious about 
our Darling Lizzy,’ but certainly experienced some relief from your 
letter, though We still feel much solicitude about her. I ardently hope 
that time and reflection will diminish her grief. God grant us this bless- 
ing. I long to see her and yourself, and intended to have set out about 
the last of this week for Winchester, but there is so much excitement 
and alarm, in consequence of the insurrection in Southampton? felt here 
that I do not like to leave my family even at Clifton’ until perfect tran- 
quility has been restored. It is believed the rising was intended to be 
general, and that this was to have been the day instead of last Sunday 
when by a mistake of the 3rd for the 4th Sunday the miscreants in 
Southampton prematurely commenced their operations. They murdered 
as you have probably seen from the publick prints about 64 white per- 
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sons, principally women and children. The Monsters have all been taken 
or destroyed but a body so surrounded in a swamp by a large body of 
men that it is considered impossible for them to escape. 


There are still however great apprehensions felt in many of the Lower 
Counties, and the Governor* is sending arms in all directions by the 
Waggon load. In Surry there has been great alarm and it has been 
rumored that some families have been destroyed there, and that another 
insurrection had broken out in a different part of Southampton from the 
scene of the original one, but I give no credit to either report. It cer- 
tainly behooves us to be all vigilance nevertheless, and to be ready to 
meet any emergency. My own opinion is that this is the worst time in 
the world for them to make the attempt as every body is on the alert. 
It is positively certain that the persons engaged in such attempts must 
ultimately be destroyed, but they may do much mischief in the first in- 
stance, as was proved in Southampton. Many of the Negroes behaved 
very nobly. One refused to join them although they treatened to kill 
him if he did not. He was overheard by one of the whites to tell them in 
reply that they might kill him if they pleased, but he would not join 
them. John Y. Mason’s® family was saved by his Negroes, he himself 
being absent from home. They fitted up a cart and hurried her and the 
children off, not having time to get the carriage. The ring leader® is an 
old man and a baptist preacher, and has not been yet taken, but he can- 
not escape. I think he ought to be burnt alive.’ 

I have supplied myself with sword and pistols and could enact old 
Barn Gum to the life. A ridiculous scene occurred here the night before 
the last from a false alarm. The bells began to toll furiously about 10 or 
11 o'clock, which was to be the signal in case the Negroes actually rose, 
and all the Ladies from the suburbs were seen running towards the 
heart of the town just as they got out of bed. Some of them protested 
that they had seen the Negroes and that they amounted to 400 or 500. 
When the cause of the alarm was traced, he proved to be a white man, 
who had bought a drum the day before and thoughtlessly struck it once 
or twice a mile from town at that time of night, and was kept in jail 
the rest of the night for his indiscretion. 


So far from thinking you officious, I am very deeply obliged to you 
for proposing to me to purchase William,’ who from your recommenda- 
tion, would suit me remarkably well. If he is to be sold, I would gladly 
become his purchaser at a fair price, though it will not be convenient to 
pay for him before the Ist of October, and I would not like to purchase 
him unless he is willing to live with me, apprized however that he will 
be treated well as long as he behaves so, and we are both prepared to be 
pleased with him. I wish you had mentioned whether he is to be sold 
publickly or privately, and if privately, what price was set on him. I 
could then have taken proper steps to become his purchaser. I am will- 
ing to give a full, fair price for him, and have no doubt that I could agree 
with the Executors® of our ever to be lamented Mr. P.”° on that point. 
It would be a great additional satisfaction to me in buying him that it 
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would be agreeable to our darling E.“ Give her mine and Polly’s® 
warmest love and take as much for yourself. Present me affectionately to 
Richard," and believe me ever devotedly and fondly. 


Wo B. Harrison. 


P.S. Robert Walker" has been sick 

for some days but is better. 

Write soon. I suppose our dear 

Brother has gone to the Springs. Thine W.B.H. 


NOTES. 


1Elizabeth Page Harrison, who was then living in Winchester where her hus- 
band, Alfred H. Powell, had recently died. 2Nat Turner’s slave insurrection. 3“Clif- 
ton” was the home of “Molly” Harrison’s parents, Col. Randolph Harrison (Feb. 11, 
1769—Sept. 23, 1839) and Mary (Randolph) Harrison (Feb. 1, 1773-1835), daugh- 
ter of Thomas Randolph of “Dungeness”. *Gov. John Floyd. 5John Y. Mason (April 
18, 1799-Oct. 3, 1859) of Southampton Co.; U. S. Attorney General, Secretary, U. 
S. Navy, Minister to France, etc., etc. ‘Nat Turner. 7He was captured and hanged. 
8A slave belonging to the estate of Alfred H. Powell. *Thomas A. and Alexander 
S. Tidball. °Alfred H. Powell of Winchester. He married, Ist, Nov. 19, 1801, Sid- 
ney Ann Thruston, daughter of Col. Charles Mynn Thruston; m., 2nd, May 16, 
1816, Ann Kean, daughter of John Kean, a Winchester merchant; m., 3rd, at 
“Brandon” in April, 1929, Elizabeth Page Harrison. He was a member of Congress, 
1825-1827, and died in 1831. “Elizabeth (Harrison) Powell. 12Mrs. Wm. B. Har- 
rison. “Richard Evelyn Byrd. Either the husband or son of Abby Willing Harri- 
son Walker. All known Harrison genealogies omit Mr. Walker’s first name and 
give none of his children. From these Byrd papers it appears that Mr. Walker and 
Abby Harrison, his wife, had daughters named Elizabeth, Evelyn, and Anne; and 
at least two sons, one of them named Robert. 


Repercussions in Falmouth and Fredericksburg of the tragic events in 
Southampton are given in a letter found in the Byrd papers written by 


W. E. Ward, who “packs into his ‘brief page’ all the news from Dan to 
Beersheba.” The writer cannot now be identified nor can the “Dear 


Friend & Relation” to whom he wrote, although the latter could not have 
been one of the Frederick County Byrds. It follows: 


Falmouth, Augt 26th, 1831. 
Dear Friend & Relation 


Having a few leisure moments now I take a pleasure in addressing 
you with a few lines to let you know that I am yet in the land of the 
living and enjoying pretty good health, William Richards called this 
morning for the Water Mellons I promised you but being very much 
engaged at that time I could not go out to buy them or I should have 
sent them with pleasure he said he had not time to get them himself. I 
shall serd you some by the first safe conveyance. 

I unuerstand that you are riseing very fast as a professional Gentleman 
you were called on to prescribe in a very difficult case the other day at 
Geo. Sathams. Doct. Bowen was put to his Trumps, had it not been 
for you something serious would have happened. I did not think Doct. 
Bowen would nock under for you after just comeing from Philadelphia. 
I suppose you have not heard of the inserrection among the Blacks down 
below Richmond it is reported there are 6 or 7 Thousand together going 
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towards the Dismal Swamp to get more they have destroyed 60 or 70 
families. There is great confusion in Fredg & Falmouth in getting arms 
on account of it, they have out guards every Knight in both places. 

I send a song to Aunt Susan tell her it is Doct. McCauls favorite 
peace. Hand it to her the Spirit of Religion still continues to flourish in 
Fredg. there were 16 baptized last Sunday. I must conclude as I know 
it is tiresome to you to read such a nonsensical letter. Jug Coulters 
Bridge fell down last Week, write to me shortly and let me hear the 
news, wheat from 100 to 103 Flour from $.62 to 75. present me very 
kindly to all enquiring friends. Good Buye, Very Truly Yours & c., 

W. E. Warp. 

Following the death of her husband, Elizabeth Page (Harrison) 
Powell spent her remaining years at “Brandon” and “Upper Brandon.” 
She liked to write letters and filled them with the daily happenings in 
these households and news and gossip of friends, relatives, and ac- 
quaintances. These letters had a habit of flowing on and on, postscript 
following postscript, until every inch of paper was covered and much of 
it cross-written. The letter which follows, written to her sister Anne 
(Mrs. Richard Evelyn Byrd), is typical, but has added interest because 
it dates the Hubard portrait of William Byrd Harrison and gives, also, 


Thomas Sully’s current charges : 
May, the 9th." 


My Darling Anne 

I fear I will weary you with my dull prosaic scrawls, but you must 
excuse me as writing to you is one of my greatest pleasures, next to re- 
ceiving your letters which is certainly greater. I love you dearly and 
feel much concerned to think that your eyes have given you so much 
trouble of late. Cousin Peyton Harrison,’ and his sweet little wife,* think 
you should try the skill of Dr. Phy (illeligble), he has effected a cure in 
Mrs. Harrison’s case, and she thinks that the remedies which had been 
prescribed by the Southern doctors was certainly injurious to her; do 
my dear sister when I return to Frederick leave your boys with me, and 
go to Phyladelphia at once, eyes are not to be trifled with, they are far 
too valuable I think. I am at Brother William’s* and expect to remain 
some time longer. I shall hope to hear frequently from you during my 
stay here. Brother William is quite jealous. He says you have written 
twice to Brother George since you wrote to him, he does not like to be 
slighted by his friends, and I wish you would dictate a letter, & make 
George® write it to him immediately, he is a dear fellow, & you must 
either write yourself (that is if you can write without pain) or make 
George do so at once. 

I hear that your old beau William Cocke*® of Cumberland is addressing 
Elizabeth Preston’ & that he is engaged to her, this news is quite too 
good to be true, I fear she will not fancy him, as he is not much admired 
by the ladies generally. Report also says that Chas. Woodbridge® is ad- 
dressing Jane Nicholas,® I do not know that she will smile on him, but 
from what I have heard I think it would be a suitable match, He is Chas. 
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Lee’s"” successor in the Pine Apple Church" in Richmond ; Jane is quite 
pious, & I think her just such a person as would suit to be a minister’s 
wife. Mr. Nicholas” will I fear object, indeed it seems to be generally 
thought he will not approve of the match. The Measles have been very 
destructive in Richmond among Children this spring. I heard of a 
poor lady who lost two of her children, and had only one left, that poor 
child is deaf & dumb & the children that she lost were remarkably prom- 
ising, the ways of God are past finding out. 


Polly** and Isabel’* are both in very good health (for them), & look 
very well they are very affectionate about you and often wish for your 
society. Sister Polly send much love and is joined by Brother Will & 
myself. The Jessamine is still in bloom, and very pretty but a few days 
since it was superb. I wish you could join me on a walk this delightful 
morning, the honeysuckle is beautiful & the flowers are all beautiful. I 
have set out some little matters for you & hope to be able to take them to 
you, when I go up the Country.” I also have some hyacinth roots that 
Sister Taylor’® gave me for you, and will get some single blues from B.” 
The good folks have gone to ride, & I am writing in my room & have a 
beautiful view of the river. Ran’ and Ben” are vastly stout, & amuse 
themselves with their garden, the boys have fine corn & peas coming on. 
They are very good schollars, & are coming on finely. Sister Polly 
sends her particular love to Sarah,” & says you must tell her that she will 
give her consent to the match, she is charmed to hear of her good for- 
tune—apropos of that, tell my girl, that she is by no means dutyful to 
have an affair of the heart and never to be the person to apprize me. I 
am aggrieved. Much love to Sarah, & Alfred.“ I long to be with you 
all. Kiss my infant,” & give much love to the older boys,” say to the 
boys I mean to take them some little maters when I return. Mr. Mayo* 
will look out for a lamp for you, he told me some superb ones were 
to be sold shortly. Mr. Mayo enjoyed his visit, & seemed happier than 
I have seen him for an age. Give my love to my Page book friends.” 
Ann Page*® will soon return to Frederick, she has gotten much better 
& was walking when I heard from her. Give my love to Mrs. Lee,” 
Mrs. Conrad* and all my friends, not forgetting Mrs. Hopkins,” & 
Cousin Richard.” The farmers are complaining about the prospect of 
wheat, & fear they will make a poor crop, this season. Cousin Peyton 
Harrison says my Brother George’s is the best wheat he has seen this 
year. I think it will turn out well and rejoice the hearts of the farmers 
after all. Mr. Hubard* is coming on slowly with his pictures, but seems 
to be highly thought of as a painter. Our brothers wrote on for Mr. 
Sully,** but have declined employing him, he has increased his charges 
and for a likeness without hand he charges $150, for a head $100 & 
for a half size (like Miss Blounts) $400, & for a full length likeness 
$800, did you ever hear of such charges in our Country. Our sisters 
were well when I heard last. The Taylors and Walkers are enjoying 
themselves at Fanny’s wedding, she married young William Giles. Did 
you see Miss Mulford’s marriage announced in the papers, & also Joe 
Tidball’s.* Our friends at Berkeley* were well the other day. Mrs. 
Douthat® and Mrs. Betsy Page*® are to dine here tomorrow. Mrs. D. 
is a sweet creature. I was delighted to hear from Aunt Susan that 
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Lewis Burwell * was very steady, & I hear has not partaken of any 

iety. I was very pleased to hear such accounts as many had predicted 
that he would disappoint our fair friend, & I feel the most lively interest 
in all of his family & would be grieved were he to prove false. 


The 8th (10th). 


Brother William desires me to say that he will write soon to you, he is a 
dear creature & you will be pleased at a piece of news which I will give 
you. Mr, Hubard is taking his likeness for you, and I expect it will be 
very striking. Brother William desires me to give you this piece of news. 
Pray burn this scrawl if you love me and do not let Cousin R. criticize it. 
I am ashamed to send you such a scrawl but will trust to your goodness 
not to expose errors. I have been so often called off since I commenced 
writing. I have not yet seen dr. Taylor. Isabella says that you must 
tell Susan® that she must come at once and pay her a visit, she fears she 
will be done out of her visit if she waits till another winter. Burn this 
scrawl. Love to Richard & all of your household & remember me to your 
servants. Heaven bless you all... Lizzie. 


Make the boys write to me, my Alf and Geordie,® I mean. Do advise 
Alfred P.* to be studious and beg him not to be idle. God bless you 
all N, love to Mrs. White.* Burn this stupid scrawl & excuse errors 
of all kinds. 

NOTES 


1This letter was written May 9, 1835. ?The Rev. Peyton Randolph Harrison, 4th 
child of Randolph and Mary (Randolph) Harrison of “Clifton.” *Jane Cary Carr 
(1809-1858), daughter of Judge Dabney Carr (1773-1837), and Ist wife of the 
Rev. Peyton Harrison. *“Upper Brandon.” ‘George Harrison Byrd (May 8, 
1827-June 10, 1910), eldest son of Richard Evelyn Byrd. ‘William Armistead 
Cocke. ‘Elizabeth Randolph Preston, daughter of Thomas Lewis and Edmonia 
(Randolph) Preston, who married William Armistead Cocke. ®*This was the Rev. 
George Woodbridge. The Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, Historiographer of 
the Diocese of Virginia, states that Mr. Woodbridge went to Richmond in 1834 and 
remained there until his death, Feb. 14, 1878, being rector of Christ Church eleven 
years and of Monumental Church, thirty-three years. *Perhaps a daughter of J. S. 
Nicholas of “Seven Islands.” This was the Rev. William Fitzhugh Lee. ™Dr. 
Brydon states that the Pine Apple Church was a church built by the Presbyterians in 
Shockoe Valley, Richmond. It was bought by a group of Episcopalians who split 
off from the congregation of St. John’s Church in 1829. Under Episcopal own- 
ership, it was known as Christ Church. This old building got the name “Pine 
Apple” Church, Dr. Brydon continues, because of a symbol resembling a pine apple 
which had been placed on the top of the steeple. Mr. Lee was the first rector of 
the “Pine Apple Church after it became Christ Church, and Mr. Woodbridge, the 
second. 12Whether or not it was because of paternal objections, no Jane Nicholas 
married Mr. Woodbridge. Dr. Brydon found that records show that he married 
Rebekah Nicolson, daughter of Andrew Nicolson of Richmond. 14%Mrs. Wm. Byrd 
Harrison. Mrs, George Evelyn Harrison. Frederick Co. Mary Byrd Har- 
rison, who lived at “Brandon” with her family after the death of her husband, 
Richard F. Taylor. 1™Brandon.” Randolph (Sept. 26, 1829-Sept., 1900), 2nd 
son of Wm. Byrd and Mary Harrison. He married Harriet Heilleman of Win- 
chester, Nov. 15, 1860, and was Colonel of the 34th Va. Infantry, C.S. A. ™Ben- 
jamin Harrison (Feb. 5, 1828-July 1, 1862), eldest son of Wm. Byrd Harrison. He 
married his Ist cousin, Mary Randolph Page, Nov. 11, 1852, and lived at “The 
Rowe,” Charles City Co. He was killed at the Battle of Malvern Hill, fighting for 
Confederacy. Sarah Powell, daughter of Alfred H. Powell by his 2nd wife, 
and ward of his 3rd wife. Her marriage is not recorded in the Frederick Co. Mar- 
riage Register, 1782-1853. “Alfred H. Powell, full brother of the above Sarah, 
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and ward of Mrs. Elizabeth (Harrison) Powell. 22Alfred Byrd. 2*George Harri- 
son and William Byrd. *Probably Edward Carrington Mayo of Richmond, 
25Page Brook,” now in Clarke Co., was then the home of John and Maria (Byrd) 
Page. °6“Sweet Anne Page,” daughter of William Byrd and Evelyn (Nelson) 
Page, and the second wife of Thomas Nelson Carter of “Annfield,” Clarke Co. She 
was born Jan. 26, 1816, and died, Jan. 16, 1891. 2?Either Mrs. Daniel Lee, widow of 
a clerk of Judge Dabney Carr’s Court in Winchester, or Mrs. Edmund Jennings Lee 
II. Either Mrs. David Holmes Conrad (Nancy Addison Carr, daughter of 
Judge Dabney Carr), or Mrs. Robert Young Conrad (Elizabeth Whiting Powell, 
daughter of Col. Levin Powell of Fauquier Co.). 2Abby Byrd Page, daughter 
of John Page of “Page Brook,” who married John Hopkins and survived him. 
3%®Richard Evelyn Byrd I was Mrs. Powell’s blood cousin as well as brother-in-law. 
31William James Hubard (Aug. 20, 1807-Feb 17, 1872), portrait painter. °?Thomas 
Sully (June, 1783-Nov. 5, 1872). *%Josiah Tidball, then of Fauquier Co. and later 
of Winchester, married Jan. 31, 1835, at “Prospect Hill,” Clarke Co., Lucy Gwynn 
Page, daughter of Mann Page III of “Mansfield,” Spottsylvania Co., and Mary 
Tayloe, his wife. “Benjamin Harrison (Aug. 20, 1787-Jan. 30, 1842, who was 
the last Benjamin Harrison to own “Berkeley” in Charles City Co., his second 
wife, Mary Willing Page, of “Page Brook,” and their offspring. **Probably Susan 
Harris Lewis who married William H. Douthat. There may have been four 
“Mrs. Betsey” Pages living in 1835 but the one who dined at “Brandon” in May 
of that year was, perhaps, Elizabeth Mayo Atkinson (Dec. 6, 1799-Jan. 23, 1887) 
of “Mansfield,” Dinwiddie Co., who was the 2nd wife and widow of William 
Byrd Page of “Page Brook.” %7Susan Lewis, daughter of Addison Lewis of 
Gloucester Co., who married William Powell Byrd of that county, who was the 
youngest son of Col. William and Mary (Willing) Byrd of “Westover.” %Cer- 
tain identification of this Lewis Burwell is quite impossible. It seems probable 
that he was a grandson of Maj. Lewis Burwell of Richmond and hence a great, 
great grandson of Gov. Lewis Burwell; or, he might possibly have been Lewis, son 
of Dr. Lewis and Maria (Page) Burwell of “Prospect Hill.” %®Susan cannot be 
identified. She might be Susan G. Burwell, daughter of Dr. Lewis Burwell, or 
Susan Beverley Randolph, daughter of Edmund Randolph, or Susan Randolph, 
daughter of Col. Archibald Cary Randolph. *George Harrison Byrd. Alfred H. 
Powell, Jr. #2Mrs. Robert Baker White of Winchester, who was Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John and Nancy (Hunter) Kean. 


Immediately after the burial of George Evelyn Harrison at “Brandon,” 
Thomas Ritchie, his widow’s father, the brilliant editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer “whose trenchant pen was a terror and affliction to the Whig 
party for forty years,” wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory in this 
letter to Richard Evelyn Byrd: 


Brandon, Jany 21, 1838." 
My Dear Sir 


We have just consigned George E. Harrison to the tomb of his An- 
cestors. He breathed his last about 12 oclock on Saturday and a rapid 
express which reached me about daybreak Saturday morning hurried 
me off in the dark. I arrived at the afflicted spot yesterday morning 
and I will not undertake to paint the distressing scene. You who know 
so well his eminent virtues can easily conceive how such a man is loved 
of everyone. His wife is more composed than I dared to hope. She is 
trying to rouse herself to discharge her duties to herself and others. Mrs. 
Walker, Evelyn and the boys? arrived this morning from Petersburg. 
Anne® and Elizabeth* were already here. Evelyn Taylor® is here. Ben 
Harrison came down yesterday from Berkeley. All the neighbors are 
here. And the funeral obsequies were paid today in the presence and 
amid the tears and ejaculations of his servants and field laborers. I 
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have never witnessed so touching a scene. Mr. Harrison was seized 
with the congestive fever (they think it was) and no medicine which 
they administered could arrest it. I do not think he was conscious of 
his danger (?), because he sank rapidly until the close of the scene. 
A nobler spirit than his could not have left us. He was as near the stand- 
ard of perfection as any one I have ever known, and the universal grief 
of all so speak of his death and the deep respect entertained for his 
character attest to the sincere eulogia I pay to the man. His poor little 
boy® is lovely and improving apace. 

Wm. Harrison, the noble Representative of his Brother’s virtues, has 
proved and will prove the best friend of his bereaved wife. She is de- 
termined to carry out her Husband’s wishes when they are ascertained. 
His wishes will be her law. We know not what disposition he has 
made. No arrangement is, of course, made about anything. Mr. Wm. 
Harrison believes that there is a Will and thinks, as I sincerely hope, 
that he is left Executor. He is the best qualified to discharge the trust, 
and I am satisfied that he will do the best. I presume, that he will 
write to you in a few days. In this stage of affairs, I can only express 
the hope that we may sometime meet at Brandon, you and your admir- 
able Wife. For myself, I can truly say, that what was George Harrison’s 
I considered as mine as I know what was mine he considered as his. 
His afflicting death will only bind me the more to all his family. Such 
I know is not only my own feeling, but that of dear wife,’ and of Isabella 
Harrison and all my family. 

I shall leave this place tomorrow for Richmond to plunge again into 
the muddy pool of politics with still more aversion than ever for the 
scenes before me remind me of the emptiness of ambition and indeed the 


Vanity of all earthly things. I have been sick of the game for the last 
eighteen months and the course of Mr. Rives* has not at all reconciled 
me to its objectives [?]. But the death of G. Harrison has more than 
ever taught me what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue. 

Present my best regards most cordially to Mrs. Byrd and your two 
boys and believe me my friend, 

Yours truly 
Tuos. RITCHIE. 


All here send their love to you all. God bless you. 


NOTES 


1The date of Mr. Harrison’s death as inscribed on his tomb stone and as given 
by Harrison genealogists is Jan. 19, 1839: the 1838 date appears to be a slip of the 
pen. 2Mrs. Abby Willing (Harrison) Walker, and three of her children. *Anne 
Walker, a fourth child. 4Elizabeth Walker, a fifth child and named for her aunt, 
Elizabeth Page (Harrison) Powell. She married in 1841 Walker Anderson 
Cameron and became the mother of William Evelyn Cameron, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 1882-1886. ‘Evelyn Harrison Taylor, daughter of Richard F. and Mary 
Byrd (Harrison) Taylor. ®George Evelyn Harrison II (June 20, 1837-April 18, 
1880). He married Gulielma Gordon Harrison, who survived him. A daughter, 
Isabella, was born April 17, about three months after her father’s death. She died, 
unmarried. ‘“7Isabella Foushee, daughter of William Foushee, Ist Mayor of Rich- 
mond. She married Mr. Ritchie on Feb. 11, 1807. ®William Cabell Rives (May 4, 
1793-April 25, 1868) of “Castle Hill,” Albemarle Co.: statesman, diplomatist, his- 
torian, and for many years a president of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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Thomas Taylor Byrd II (Feb. 16, 1796-1840), son of Capt. Thomas 
Taylor Byrd of “The Cottage,” married on Jan. 24, 1826, Anne Maria 
McMeeken, daughter of William and Eleanor (Armistead) McMeeken 
of Baltimore, who died without issue in July, 1829. Both are buried in 
the Old Chapel Cemetery. Among the Richard Evelyn Byrd papers 
are papers of Taylor Byrd (for so he was known to his relatives and 
friends in Clarke County), who ran a general merchandise business in 
Berryville, Clarke County. These include his own personal clothing ac- 
counts which, for some years, he kept meticulously and itemized to the 
last penny, and a number of recipes for making and “improving” spiritu- 
ous liquors furnished him by a liquor dealer of New York State. The 
most vivid imagination cannot picture Taylor Byrd’s ancestor, The 
Black Swan (Col. William Byrd II) enjoying a glass of port or Madeira 
concocted by his great grandson’s curious recipe for “Various Wines.” 
Had the taste in wines of the Virginia gentlemen became decadent or 
were these recipes intended only for an undiscriminating store trade? 
Here are some of them: 


VARIOUS WINES 


26 Galls Sweet Cider; 1 Gall Brandy ; 3 Gall any Wine; 1 oz Alum for 
Port; 1 oz Salomoniac [Salammoniac?]; the white of 3 eggs to settle; 
stand 1 month. 


TO IMPROVE WHISKEY 
5 oz Spirits Nitre; 1-16th Mureatic Acid [Muriatic]; to one barrell. 
FRENCH BRANDY 

28 Gall Whiskey; 2 Gall Alcohol; 4 oz Tincture Kine [Kino]; 2 oz 

Spirits Nitre ; 100 drops Nitric Acid. 
RUM 

29 Galls Whiskey ; 1 Gall Alcohol; 2 0z Spts Nitre 3 oz. orace Root 
[Orris Root ?]; 13 (oz) Salomoniac [Salammoniac ?]. 

In the Richard Evelyn Byrd papers is a letter addressed to “Mrs. 
Mary Byrd, at Westover on James River, near Charles City County 
Court House, Virginia,” and signed “A. J.” Mrs. Mary Byrd was 
Mary (Willing) Byrd, widow of Col. William Byrd III. “A. J.” was 
her sister, Anne J, Willing (July 16, 1733-Jan. 2, 1812), daughter of 
Charles and Anne (Shippen) Willing. In 1762, she married Tench 
Francis II of Philadelphia by whom she had seven children. Her letter 
follows : 

Philadelphia, March ye 19th, 1808. 
My very dear Sister 


Your most Welcome letter of ye 6th of last Month afforded uncom” 
pleasure to my anxious heart as it assured me of your returning Health 
& Spirits, as also yours to our own Dear Sister’ Confirming the Delight- 
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ful intelligence of Your being quite Well and chearfully resuming the 
Management of Your Estates. having always a very Delicate Constitu- 
tion & very frequently in my long Life experiencing severe Attacks, I 
perhaps felt more for you, certainly could fully appreciate the great 
Blessing good Health is to every Mortall sensible the want of it is a 
severe check on every other Advantage Mortals are blessed with. 


I hope your affairs will turn out Well, tis an arduous task for Females 
to Contend with litigious Characters, indeed I well know it requires great 
exertions to Deal with the common Class, they are disposed to Cavel and 
give trouble to our Sex when in many instances they would not have 
courage to contend with their own Sex. I am very fortunate in having 
Sons who are capable & willing to Assist me, yet there are circumstances 
that sometimes agitate and perplex me in the routine of Business, but I 
ought to be thankful and not suffer a moment’s anxiety on such oc- 
casions. 


A Mind so formed as mine finds the Parental feelings occupy the 
greatest portion of my Ideas for tis not Actual Services I am called on, 
but the never ceasing oe of a Parent that calls forth all ye energies 
of my Mind. at present my Son Charles,? who I hourly expect from Cal- 
cutta, is in very great danger of being Captured by a late Tyrannical 
Order of the French Emperor.’ poor Fellow he little thinks the danger he 
is to encounter on his return Home of being taken and Carried in to one 
of the French Islands, where he will not only lose his hard earned 


property but (be) exposed to the diseases of that bad Climate. here 
is cause of never ceasing anxiety. every surrounding Comfort is em- 
bittered with the Idea of his probable sufferings. 


Sister Powel* has just left me. Since her indisposition occasioned by 
the Liver Complaint She never has Considered herself quite Well, and 
often Confines herself to her Chamber. I don’t think she suffers severe 
Pain, yet She is certainly Rheumatick and the pain is confined to her 
Side which creates alarm in her timid Mind lest it should be a return 
of the Liver Complaint. I think her spirits are often affected, though 
in general when in society She will annimate and give a brilliancy to 
the whole Conversation, you know the uncommon command she has of 
Language and her ideas flow with rapidity, in short at this day her ad- 
dress and Conceleating Manner Attract Attention. 


I sometimes think her Patriotism causes too much Anxiety, Female 
Politicians are always ridiculed by the other Sex. if they could monopolize 
all our feelings as they do the Power it would be happy for us Perhaps. 
but as we are formed we ... (word missing) feel when the dreadful 
Sound of War reaches us, . . . (several words missing) those who can 
retrace the many sources of sorrow that our Revolutionary War pro- 
duced Certainly you & I can never forget the many dreadful Scenes we 
then Witnessed, of course though Females we cannot be void of anxiety 
in the present gloomy state of our National Concerns. I pray Heaven 
so may dispose our rulers that Peace may be established on a firm & 
honorable Basis, how depressing is the present precarious state when so 
much is at stake. 
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This Moment the Post has delivered me a most Charming letter from 
my dear neice Maria Page® dated Westover in one moment, involuntarily 
I exclaimed what a joyful Scene I should experience could I be trans- 
ported to your happy Circle, or that you could be inhabitants for a few 
weeks of my humble Residence. such an event would invigorate my 
feeble powers in short I would forget all sorrows to enjoy such a society 
the very Idea gives me a momentary Pleasure. assure her I will soon 
offer her my thanks for her most affectionate address. Why can’t she 
return by way of Philadelphia. it might be particularly Salutary to her 
dear Mary, May Heaven bless you & all your dear family My Children 
all Unite in offering their Affectionate Salutes to all. The Post hour has 
arrived and I have not even time to look over this hurried scratch but 
you'll excuse all from a Sister who most sincerely Esteems you. 

A. Jj. 
NOTES 

1This could have been any one of several sisters: a positive identification cannot 
be made. 2Charles Francis (1771-1845). %The Milan Decree of Napoleon, Emperor 
of France. ‘Elizabeth Willing (1743-1830, who married Samuel Powel of Phil- 


adelphia. 5Maria Horsemanden Byrd (Nov. 26, 1761-March 9, 1844), daughter 
of William and Mary (Willing) Byrd, and wife of John Page of “Page Brook.” 
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JOURNEY TO THE SPRINGS, 1846 
By Wiu1aM D. Hoyt, Jr., The Maryland Historical Society 


Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, Jr.’s, account of his trip to the Springs 
in the summer of 1846 provides a fascinating picture of the contemporary 
Virginia scene. It is interesting for the descriptions of the various water- 
ing places visited, but is particularly valuable for the glimpses of travel 
conditions and the views of the many inns and taverns at which the party 
stopped. As young Bonaparte, sixteen years old, passed through the 
countryside, he noted the condition of the roads and the sort of service 
provided at the different houses of refreshment enroute. One may dis- 
count certain of the comments because of the youth of the writer, but it 
is apparent that there was an effort to tell the actual state of things as 
they existed. 


Bonaparte was the grandson of the romantic and short-lived marriage 
of the Baltimore beauty, Betsy Patterson, and Jerome Bonaparte, 
youngest brother of the French Emperor Napoleon I, and the son of 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte and Susan May Williams. Two years after 
this summer excursion, he entered West Point, where he graduated in 
1852. He then served a period at army posts in Texas, resigned, and 
went to France for fifteen years of varied and colorful experiences as an 
officer in the Emperor Napoleon III’s military forces. 


The trip to the Springs began with a steamboat voyage from Baltimore 
to Fredericksburg, and the narrative describes the vessel and its appoint- 
ments with some care. Then began the overland journey by way of Chan- 
cerllorsville, Gordonsville, Rockfish Gap, Waynesboro, Staunton, and 
Buffalo Gap. Warm Springs and Sweet Springs come in for some com- 
ment, but the main interest centers around life at the While Sulphur, 
especially the growth of a theatre there. The return trip traced a different 
route, going north from Staunton up the Valley Turnpike, where the 
inns appear to have specialized in bedbugs and fleas. There are interest- 
ing remarks on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Harper’s Ferry, 
with several references to “burden trains,” i. e. freight trains. The last 
lap stretched across Maryland, and the final stop was at the famous Relay 
House ten miles from Baltimore. 


The original manuscript of the Bonaparte journal is among the Bona- 
parte Papers in The Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. It is 33 
pages long and seems to have undergone minor editorial changes by the 
author’s father. The version printed here follows young Jerome’s draft, 
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and its style shows signs of the promise which was fulfilled in his later 
letters from scenes of action at home and abroad. 


TRIP TO THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
GREENBRIAR COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


We embarked on board of the steamboat “Mary Washington” at 5 
o'clock P. M. on Wednesday July 1st 1846 for Fredericksburg which 
is at the head of the Rappahannock river, in Spotsylvania county, Vir- 
ginia, distant from Baltimore, by water, about 300 miles, where we 
intended to disembark and proceed, by land, the remainder of the 
journey. 


The Mary Washington was a new boat and had made only one trip 
before we embarked on board of her. Captain Fairbank, a very clever 
man, and one admirably qualified for his station, commanded her. I do 
not know by whom she was built but she does great credit as well to the 
one who gave the plan as to the one who executed it. She is very large 
& roomy and has on the first deck a large Dining Saloon in which all 
the woodwork is white gilt & which being perfectly new produced a 
very good appearance. Between the Dining-room & the stern of the 
boat is the Ladies’ Sitting-room. Below is the Ladies’ sleeping-cabin 
which extends the whole distance from the stern of the boat to the 
farther end of the Dining-room. Above the Dining-room there are twelve 
or fourteen very convenient State-rooms calculated to accommodate two 
persons each, in addition to which there are upon the same floor, two 
sleeping rooms about 15 feet long by about 10 feet wide which are fitted 
up in a very elegant manner. Above this floor again is a deck for the 
passerigers to take exercise upon. So that there are two stories, if I may 
so call them, above water, which one would suppose would make the 
boat very top-heavy, but it is not so, for we had quite a heavy squall 
in the bay about midnight—it rained & blew violently for about an hour, 
but the boat did not mind it at all, but pursued her course as if nothing 
were the matter. 


The squall was soon over & when I awoke in the morning there was 
not a vestige of it remaining. The sky was perfectly cloudless and one 
would not have supposed, judging from the brilliancy & tranquillity of 
the morning, that the preceeding night had been so tempestuous. 

As we proceeded up the Rappahannock river the scenery became more 
& more picturesque. In some places the river was so narrow that the 
boat passed within about 30 yards of the shore. In other places the turns 
were so abrupt that one could scarcely see 100 yards from the bow of the 
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boat. The nearer we approached to Fredericksburg the narrower & more 
beautiful the river became. 


We arrived at Fredericksburg on Thursday evening about 9 o’clock, 
having been delayed some time by a sand bar about one mile below the 
town which is very difficult to pass except at high tide, but it was, at 
least, 10 o’clock before we had disembarked the horses & carriages. As 
the wharf was about a mile from the town, and as we were obliged to 
put the horses to the carriages in order to get to the town, we determined 
to drive ten miles farther that night to an excellent country tavern, 
where we arrived about midnight. We were obliged to rouse up all the 
inmates of the house as they, being country people, had retired to rest 
at a much earlier hour of the night. However after some little trouble 
we roused them up & we were made very comfortable for the night, 
which was very fortunate, for we had not been there above twenty 
minutes before it began to rain violently, which continued all the next 
day, affording not a very agreable prospect to people who were anxious 
to proceed on their journey— 

As I said before, it began to rain about twenty minutes after we had 
arrived at the Tavern at Chancellorsville which was kept formerly by 
a Mrs Chancellor & was one of the most celebrated houses in Virginia, 
for, before the railroad ran from Fredericksburg to Gordonsville all the 
travelling was done either in stage coaches or in private conveyances, 
& then it was one of the best Tavern stands in Virginia, for, being only 
10 miles from Fredericksburg, the stage breakfasted there which was a 
source of great profit to the Inn keeper. 


The Virginians generally & particularly the Inn keepers complain 
bitterly of the rail-road, for, as it runs directly through the country 
without stopping, it has entirely broken up all the Taverns which for- 
merly did a great business but which do nothing now, & is of advantage 
only to the places in which it stops & even then it can be of very little 
service to the country people except as a convenience for sending their 
grain to market. 


But to return to my subject, it cleared up on Saturday about 9 o’clock 
in the morning & we determined to take advantage of it to proceed on 
our journey, so that we got under way at about 10 o’clock, & drove 21 
miles to a house of what is calied in Virginia Private entertainment, 
kept by a Doctor Tyrrell. The road over which we passed that day sur- 
passes all description; It had been raining almost continuously, in that 
part of the country, for a month, which had nearly destroyed the whole 
wheat crop. The rain had put the roads, which are what they call “Mud 
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Turnpikes” & which are very good in fine weather, into such a condition 
at that time, that they were almost impassible. So that having been 
delayed by the road & by several little accidents, such as one of the 
wheels of the carriage taking it into its head to come off every two or 
three miles & then we lost our way & did not get to Tyrrell’s until about 
4 o'clock in the evening & were obliged to pass the night there, as the 
next Tavern was about 18 miles distant, & in the state in which the roads 
then were, it would have been too fatiguing to have gone any farther 
that evening, so that we remained all night. 


The next day was a remarkably fine day, but excessively hot & as it 
was ¥2 past 9 o’clock before we were ready to start, we were travelling 
at the very hottest part of the day. We found the road so bad & the heat 
so oppressive that we determined to stop at Gordonsville and accord- 
ingly we stopped there, having only gone 13 miles that day, but such 
was the state of the roads that when we arrived there we were as much 
fatigued as if we had travelled 30 miles. We were not so fortunate there 
as we had been, for the house was very indifferent, having been entirely 
broken up by the railroad for though it terminates at Gordonsville the 
depot is about a mile from the village and there is another house there, 
which is said to be worse if possible. However we had to put up with 
the inconvenience & pass the night as well as we could. 


The next day we got rather an earlier start than usual, getting off at 
about 8 o'clock, but we still found the roads so excessively bad & the 
heat so oppressive that we only went 13 miles that day also. The mud 
was so deep in some places that the axle tree actually dragged upon it, 
and the horses slipped so much that we were obliged to go very slowly, 
but still we arrived at the stopping-place at about % past 11 o’clock, 
and as it was a very cool place we determined to stay there the remain- 
der of the day & the night, so as to be able to start fresh the next 
morning. 

We left there the next morning at about 7 o’clock. The roads were 
much better although for the first eight miles they were pretty bad. But 
after we had passed Charlottesville the road became very good so that 
we were enabled to get on a little farther that day. We stopped at a 
Tavern kept by a Mr Cocks 16 miles from Charlottesville & 24 miles 
from the place whence we had set out that morning. We got to Cocks’ 
at 1 o’clock & passed the remainder of the day & the night there. It is 
one of the most comfortable & best kept houses in the country, & resem- 
bles one of our Hotels much more than a country Tavern. 


After having passed the night very comfortably at Cocks’, we set out 
the next morning, after breakfast, at eight o’clock and drove eleven 
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miles, over a very good road, to Waynesborough. Before you reach 
Waynesborough, the Blue Ridge is crossed, through Rockfish Gap, 
which affords splendid views of the great valley. The Blue Ridge sep- 
arates the Eastern part of Virginia, which is called Old Virginia, from 
the Western which is called New Virginia. Old Virginia is almost 
altogether lowland and is inhabited by the Old Virginia families who 
live “more majorum.” New Virginia is more mountainous, and the 
manner of living has been somewhat changed by the introduction of 
some of the customs of the Middle & Northern States. 


After we had gone up the ascent of Rock-fish Gap and were descend- 
ing on the other side, a man by the name of Chapman drove down behind 
us & passed us. As he passed, my father observed that he had a Brake on 
his carriage by which he could lock both of the hind wheels, and thus 
take all the weight off of his horses. There was a Toll-gate at the foot 
of the Rockfish Gap, where we found Mr Chapman, who was the owner 
of the patent of the brakes waiting to show it to us. My father got out 
to examine it and was so much pleased with it that he determined to stop 
at Waynesborough until he could have one of the same kind attached to 
our carriage, which Mr Chapman said could very easily be done. 


We got to Waynesborough at about half past ten o’clock and immedi- 
ately wheeled the carriage from the stable up to the blacksmith’s shop, 
where we found Mr Chapman who said that it would not take more 
than half-a-day to put the brake on the carriage. But we were disap- 
pointed, for they did not finish it until the next morning at about nine 
o’clock. I cannot very well describe this brake; but the difference 
between it and the common one, which is on every stage coach, is that 
the one on the stage coach is attached to the running-gear or rather to 
the perch, whilst the other works from the body of the carriage. 


We left Waynesborough at about nine o’clock, and drove ten miles 
the other side of Staunton to a place called Buffalo Gap. Staunton is 
quite a large town, and contains, I suppose about Twenty-five hundred 
inhabitants. There is an institution for the deaf & dumb & also for the 
blind, there. 

There was a very good house at Buffalo Gap kept by a Mr Pride, 
where we stayed all night & set off the next morning at about seven 
o'clock ; for as we had a mountain to cross we wished to get an early 
start. It was a very hot morning & the flies troubled the horses very 
much. We went very well for about two miles up a slight ascent ; when 
one of the horses, in kicking at a fly, got his leg over the pole. My father 
was driving & I was sitting next to him. I jumped out to see what was 
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the matter, and the servants, who were in a baggage wagon behind, came 
running up also, leaving their horses without any one to mind them, 
Every one had, by this time got out of the carriage & we were all trying 
to extricate the horse’s leg, when all at once the baggage-wagon horses, 
having no one to mind them, very quietly walked down the precipice, 
turning the baggage-wagon completely upside down. We heard the crash 
behind us & not knowing what it was, we let go the horses for one instant 
to see what it was. As soon as we let go, the leaders, who were frightened 
by the crash, whirled around & snapped the pole in half & the whole 
four ran back, as hard as they could, to the stable at Buffalo Gap with 
half of the pole, having left the other half with the carriage. We were in 
a pretty fix then. Four of the horses had run off & the other two were 
down the precipice; all that we had to do was to try to extricate the 
latter, which we did by cutting the traces & pole straps. Strange to say 
these two horses were not in the least hurt nor were they at all fright- 
ened. I jumped upon one of them & went to see what had become of the 
other horses. I had not gone more than a mile before I met Mr Pride 
coming up as fast as he could to see if any of us were hurt; he told me 
that three of the horses had gone back to the stable, but that no one 
had seen any thing of the fourth. I went back with Mr Pride to the place 
where the accident had happened, & we immediately went to work to 
get the baggage wagon up; which was done by taking off the wheels 
first as they were in the air, & then lifting up the body. I borrowed Mr 
Pride’s horse, & went back to the Tavern to send up a cart & to see if 
any of the horses were hurt; fortunately none of them_were. I then went 
in search of the other horse, but was unable to find any trace of him. 


By the time that I got back, they were all at the tavern; & we 
immediately begun to make arrangements for getting the carriage 
mended. My father & Mr Pride went to a machinist, who lived four 
miles off, to see if he could make a pole; which he promised to finish 
by the next morning. I took one of the servants & went to look for 
the stray horse. We rode all over the mountains & inquired everywhere 
if they had seen a bay horse. But we could hear nothing of him & were 
obliged to come back without having done any good. After dinner my 
father & myself & the hostler, who was acquainted with every part of 
the mountains, went out to look for the lost horse again. We whistled 
& called & looked, but in vain. At last I separated from my father & the 
hostler, so as to make my horse neigh, in hopes of receiving an answer 
from the lost horse. But we were fated to be disappointed that time also, 
& went back to the Tavern in despair of ever finding him. 
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There happened to be a gentleman from Richmond, who was going 
to the Springs in his carriage, that had stopped at Pride’s to dine, when 
he went off in the evening, he said that if he saw or heard of the horse 
he would send him to us. A short time afterwards we were all sitting 
on the porch, when some one happening to look up the road, saw the 
horse trotting down, led by the coachman of the gentleman who had 
just left. The coachman said that they had met with him about a mile 
up the road. The next morning I went down to the machine shop with 
my father at five o’clock, but when we got there, the pole was not done, 
& we had to wait some time for it. It was about ten o’clock when we 
got back to Buffalo Gap, & then we had to fix the carriage so that we 
could not get off until after dinner. 


We left Buffalo Gap after dinner at about three o’clock, and drove 
twenty miles to a place called Cloverdale; which we reached at about 
half past seven o'clock. It was very fortunate that we got there so soon, 
for we had not been there above an hour before three stage coaches, & all 
of them full, drove up. 

The stage sups & passes the night there; if it can be called the night, 
for the passengers get their supper at about nine o’clock, so that it is, at 
least, ten o’clock before they can get to bed, and they start the next 
morning at two o’clock & drive to the Warm Springs to breakfast. 

The house at Cloverdale was excellent. We got a very good supper 
and pretty good rooms, considering the crowd that was there. The next 
morning we left after breakfast, & drove twenty-one miles to the Warm 
Springs, which we reached at about three o’clock. There is a mountain 
between Cloverdale & the Warm Springs; the ascent of which is five 
miles and the descent, on the otherside, one mile & a half. The road of 
this mountain is beautifully graded, & leads to a great height by a very 
easy ascent. The nearer you approach the top, the grander the view 
becomes. You see a vast ocean of mountains interspersed here & there 
with patches of cultivated land. On the top of the mountain there is a 
Tollgate; after leaving which & passing on a few yards, you suddenly 
behold lying immediately at your feet, the Hotel & cabins of the Warm 
Springs. The court house & jail of Bath county are there. It is in an 
elevated valley, at the western foot of the mountain, and is about a mile 
& a half from the top of the mountain. 

The descent of the mountain on this side is much steeper than the 
ascent on the other side, & has several very acute angles, so that, without 
a brake, it is very hard on the horses, as they are obliged to go very 


slowly, and consequently, have the weight of the carriage upon them for 


a long time. 
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The Warm Springs’ Hotel is a two stories brick building, about a 
hundred & forty feet in front, and is immediately on the road side. It 
has a large piazza extending along its whole front. There is a dancing 
room, a common parlor & a large eating [room], in which, three times a 
day, is spread a table well supplied with every thing which the mountains 
can afford. Each plate has a card near it, bearing the name of the person 
whose seat it is; a custom which prevails at all the Virginia Springs, 
and, which cannot be too much lauded, as it prevents all confusion at 
the table. 


Besides the large house, there are some five or six rows of very neat 
little cabins lately put up; some of them are built of brick & some are 
framed. They contain two rooms each, in one of which is a fire place. 


The place derives its name from an abundant spring of warm water, 
which fills two baths; the one for the Ladies & the other for the gentle- 
men. The Ladies’ bath is a room of about twenty feet square, having a 
dressing room attached to it. The water in it is about five feet in depth. 
The Gentlemen’s is an octagonal room about forty feet in diameter, 
having the sides of stone masonry and the bottom of large loose rounded 
pebbles. It is covered with a framed building having a large opening in 
the roof to admit light & air. The water is always at a temperature of 
ninety six & is generally about five feet & a half deep. There is a small 
room at each side of the bath, to undress & redress in. There are stone 
steps leading from these rooms to the bottom of the bath. You should 
take no exercise while in the bath, as it relaxes you very much. As soon 
as you come out you should go to your room, throw yourself on the bed 
& sleep for half an hour. Two baths a day are sufficient to take ; although 
some persons take three. The best time to take them is at five o’clock in 
the morning, and again at twelve o'clock. From fifteen to twenty five 
minutes is a sufficiently long time to remain in the bath; and even that 
seems a very short time, the bath is so delightful. But, I believe, that it 
is injurious to remain in the bath more than a half hour, as it relaxes 
the system too much. 


We reached the Warm Springs at about three o’clock, and remained 
the[re] all the next day. We set off on tuesday after breakfast, and 
drove twenty-six miles to Callaghen’s; which is the best tavern in the 
mountains. The milk and fried chickens have always, justly, been 
celebrated there. We got there at about two o’clock to dinner. We stayed 
the remainder of the day and all night & set off the next morning, after 
breakfast, at about eight o’clock and drove sixteen miles to the White 
Sulphur Springs, which we reached at about eleven o'clock. 
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The White Sulphur is decidedly the most agreeable of the Virginia 
Springs. The water has somewhat the flavor of a half-boiled, half-spoiled 
egg, is very clear, but not very cold. Although the taste is very nauseous 
at first, the visiters become very fond of it in a short time. The Spring is 
covered with a handsome dome, supported by columns, & having on the 
top a statue of Hygeia, the Goddess of Health. 

The White Sulphur Spring is in an elevated valley on the western 
side of the Allegheny ridge, and is surrounded by hills. The middle of 
the valley, where the buildings stand, is cleared of trees, with the excep- 
tion of some noble oaks, left for the purpose of ornament and shade. 

The buildings consist of a frame dining-room about a hundred and 
twenty feet in length; connected with which is a large kitchen and 
bakery ; a framed ball room with lodging rooms over it, and a drawing 
room at one end; and a great many rows of cabins beautifully arranged 
around the larger buildings, and standing on the rising ground, making 
comfortable accomodations for six hundred persons. The cabins are 
built some of brick, and some of frame & all of them have little piazzas, 
& are shaded by most beautiful trees, so that the “tout ensemble” pro- 
duces a most pleasing appearance. 

The amusements at the White Sulphur Springs, consist of three very 
good billiard tables, a pretty good bowling alley and a very good ball 
room and an excellent band of music, which is in the ball room every 
evening, from about seven o’clock to eleven. Last summer, however, 
there were only three balls a week viz: on Monday, Wednesday & 
Friday, on account of a theatre, which took the place of the balls on 
the other nights. 

The theatre was formerly a large framed stable, which accomodated 
about eighty horses, but it was very little used, as very few persons 
now-a-days, go to the springs in their own conveyances; besides there 
are two other stables of equal size, which are scarcely ever more than 
half-full. 

The company of actors was the company, which had played in Rich- 
mond the winter before, and having nothing to do there, during the 
summer season, they had been travelling about, playing in the little 
towns. They finally came to a little place, called Lewisburg, distant from 
the White Sulphur only nine miles. After having played there for some 
time, they applied to the Proprietor of the White Sulphur for permission 
to change the stable into a theatre, saying that they would make the 
alteration at their own expense. 

As I said before, the stable was of very little use; so that the 
Proprietor, thinking that, perhaps, it might be an additional attraction 
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to the place, granted permission. When we got to the White Sulphur 
they had taken out the whole of the inside of the stable, and were busily 
engaged in digging down the earth, so as to make a fall towards the 
stage, in order that the persons, sitting behind, might be able to see over 
the heads of those sitting in front. It was finished in about two weeks 
from that time; and you would have been astonished to see what a nice 
little theatre it made. It was rough to be sure, but still it was very well 
planned. It held about four hundred persons, including the gallery in 
which the colored people sat. But it was never full whilst I was there, 
except one night when Mr Calhoun went, and I was told (for I was 
prevented by various causes from going myself) that it was quite full 
then. The price of admission was, at first seventy five cents; but it was 
afterwards reduced to fifty cents in hopes of attracting more people ; but 
I was told that they did not make out very well; I suppose that it was 
owing to the outlay that they were obliged to make at first. 


Whilst we were at the White Sulphur Springs, I went several times 
to Lewisburg, and once to the Sweet Springs. Lewisburg is quite a town; 
the county jail and court house are there, and in summer, while the court 
is in session, there are a great many lawyers there, and some of them 
are the most eminent lawyers of Virginia. 

The Sweet Springs is one of the most ancient and celebrated watering 
places in the United States. It is only sixteen miles distant from the 
White Sulphur ; and the road is excellent, passing over the Allegheny by 
a succession of hills, or rather mountains, of such easy ascent and descent, 
as to convey to the traveller no idea of the mountain height which he 
has crossed. The Sweet Springs valley is beautiful; which is more than 
can be said of the buildings. 


The house is a large brick building about two hundred and fifty feet 
in front. There is a portico extending over the whole front. In the inside, 
there are a large dining room which is, I think about one hundred and 
seventy feet in length; and two other rooms about forty feet in length, 
one at each end of the dining room. The room at the right of the dining 
room is used as a sitting room and ball room. Above there are chambers, 
and below, that is to say in the basement, are the kitchen and all its 
accompaniments, such as bake houses & pantries &c, the barber shop, 
the office where all the names are registered and the bills payed, and 
last, though not least, in the estimation of many persons, is the bar-room. 


The house was built by a gentleman whose will was stronger than his 
purse; for he broke before it was half finished, and it has remained ever 
since that time in the same infinished state ; and it is probable that it will 
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remain so for some time to come, as it has not as yet been sold, but is in 
the hands of the Sheriff. 


About five hundred yards from the house, and directly in front of it, 
is the spring, which is sweet in name, but slightly acidulous in taste, 
having somewhat the taste of flat soda water. It is a very strong spring, 
and fills two large and separate baths; the one for the Ladies, and the 
other for the Gentlemen. The bath is, I think, the most agreeable bath 
that I ever took; it is not so agreeable as the Warm Springs bath, while 
in it; but one feels so much more refreshed after it, that I think it 
preferable on that account. It is about four feet and a half in depth, 
and its temperature is seventy, as well as I recollect. 


The baths are adjoining, there being a brick wall between them. They 
are contained in a square brick building, open at the top to admit of air 
and light. It is shaded by large elms which produce a most agreeable 
appearance. 


We remained at the White Sulphur Springs, five weeks. During that 
time, the weather was very pleasant, except for the first ten days; when 
it rained almost without intermission. 


We left the White Sulphur on Thursday the twentieth of August at 
twelve o’clock, and reached the Warm Springs the next day at half past 
four o’clock p. m. having been delayed, on the road, some time by a little 
accident, which fortunately did not amount to any thing. 


We determined to remain at the Warm Springs, Saturday and Sun- 
day; so as to enjoy the delightful bath, and to set out on Monday 
morning. But we were prevented from getting off on Monday, on 
account of a slight indisposition under which I was suffering. On 
Tuesday it rained all day, so that we were not able to start that day 
either. It cleared up on Wednesday morning at about nine o’clock; and 
we determined to take advantage of it and to get off after dinner and to 
drive to a place called Green Valley, that evening. 


We were obliged to leave our coachman at the Warm Springs. He 
had been taken with the rheumatism in his knees on the road, a few 
days after we had left Baltimore, and had suffered with it during the 
whole time that we were at the White Sulphur; so that he had been of 
no use at all to us. The Doctor attended him the whole time, that we 
were there. We had intended to visit the other springs, but were pre- 
vented by his indisposition. When we left the White Sulphur he was 
thought to be much better; and as he was very desirous to drive, he was 
put up on the Baggage wagon (for he was scarcely able to walk) by the 
servants, and he drove all the way to the Warm Springs. At the Warm 
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Springs he became so much worse that it was utterly impossible to take 
him with us, as he was confined to his bed. He was to come on in the 
stage as soon as he was able; which he did about a fortnight afterwards. 


We left the Warm Springs at three o’clock after dinner and reached 
Green Valley at a quarter past six o’clock. The house at Green Valley 
was kept by a Mr Allen. It was a very good country tavern. We stayed 
there all night, & left the next morning, after breakfast, at about nine 
o'clock, intending to drive to a house kept by a Mr Heiskel, distant from 
Green Valley about twenty five miles, as well as I can recollect. But we 
were obliged to stop at Cloverdale to dinner, which place we did not 
reach until twelve o’clock (the distance only being seven miles) having 
been detained on the road, a long time, by the wheel’s coming off about 
every half mile. We took the wheel off at Cloverdale, and drove little 
wooden wedges into the hub, so as to prevent the iron box in the inside 
from being so loose. 


We dined at Cloverdale and left there at three o’clock, and drove on 
to Heiskel’s, distant, I think, eighteen miles, that evening. We reached 
there at about half past six o’clock, having found the roads exces- 
sively bad. 


We left Heiskel’s the next day at half past nine o’clock, intending to 
drive, by the Augusta Springs, to Harrisonburg. But on arriving within 
one or two miles of the Augusta Springs, we found that a bridge had 
been washed away the night before ; which left a chasm in the road about 
twenty feet in breadth. As there was no way to get round it, we were 
obliged to return to within five miles of Heiskel’s and to take the 
Staunton road, which runs through a village called Churchville, to 
Staunton, where we arrived at five o'clock p. m. having travelled twenty 
two miles of very bad road, that day. 


There is only one tavern between Heiskel’s and Staunton, which is 
kept by a man called Dudley and is only three miles from Heiskel’s ; so 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that we could get anything, with 
which to refresh our horses. 


We finally succeeded in getting a gallon of corn meal and a handful of 
hay at a Mr Zeek’s, who lived half a mile from Churchville and seven 
miles from Staunton. We were in the habit of getting some corn meal 
occasionally to mix with the water, when we watered the horses; and 
you have no idea how much it refreshed them, especially if we had 
travelled far & they had had nothing to eat since morning. At first they 
would not drink it unless they were very dry; but afterwards they 
became very fond of it. 
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A horse’s stomach should never be suffered to become perfectly 
empty, when travelling; so that a little corn meal mixed with his water, 
or a handful of hay is of great assistance to him. 


We reached Staunton at five o’clock. When we got there we were 
all pretty well tired out, having been travelling, ever since nine o’clock 
in the morning, without any intermission. 

We stayed at Staunton all night at McClung’s Hotel, which is an 
excellent house. It is not the house at which the Stage stops; for that 
is said to be very indifferent; but as I have never stopped there, I can 
only say what I have heard; which is not always the best authority. 

We left Staunton the next morning at about half past eight o’clock, 
and drove twenty five miles to Harrisonburg, where we passed the night. 

The road from Staunton to Harrisonburg was excellent, being a 
macadamised turnpike. It was in very good repair and very smooth, 
having been made so by the continual travelling of the stages. We 
stopped on the road, at a little place called Mount Sidney, a few minutes 
to get some corn meal for the horses, and to water them. We got to 
Harrisonburg to dinner and passed the remainder of the day and the 
night, there. 

Harrisonburg is quite a considerable village containing, I suppose, 
about twelve hundred inhabitants. The Court house of Rockingham 
county is there. Around the Court house there is a public square ; which, 
however, does not much embellish the town ; for it seems to be in pretty 
much the same state, in which it must have been when it was fenced 
around. The town is large enough to support two taverns, or Hotels 
as they are termed. But neither of them are (or were, when we were 
there) very good; that is to say, the one at which we stopped was said 
to be the better, & that one was pretty indifferent. The beds were not 
bad & they looked very clean; but I found that there were in mine, 
several other occupants besides myself; which, although quite small & 
not taking up much room, could have been very well dispensed with. 
1 found the next morning that they had been very assiduous in their 
attentions, and that I was covered, all over, with red splotches. 

We left Harrisonburg the next morning at about eight o’clock and 
drove sixteen miles, to an Inn kept by a Mrs West, to dinner. We got 
there at about twelve o’clock, and found quite a family party assembled 
there. It being Sunday, all her sons and daughters, with their respective 
wives and husbands, had come from their different farms around to pass 
the day with their mother. They were very fashionable that day, for 
they did not dine until one o’clock; which, you know, is very late in 
the country. 
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As Mrs West knew that she was to have all her children to pass the 
day, she had made preparations; so that we came in very opportunely 
to get a share of them. 

I thought it was the best dinner that I had tasted since I had left 
home. There was every thing which a farm could produce, and every 
thing was plainly but well cooked. We were so much pleased, that we 
were very loth to leave there. But as it was becoming late in August, 
and as we were obliged to be at home about the beginning of September, 
we had not much time to indulge ourselves by delaying on the road. We 
left Mrs West’s after dinner, at about three o'clock and drove twelve 
miles, to the “Red Banks” tavern kept by a Mr Pitman, where we 
passed the night. 

The road over which we had passed that day, was very good, being 
a continuation of the same road of which I spoke before. It runs from 
Staunton to Winchester, a distance of, I think, ninety two miles. It is 
called the Valley Turnpike, & has not been finished above six or eight 
years. Although it is a very pleasant road to travel, as the horses travel 
with so little trouble to themselves; still it has some objections. In the 
first place it is very hot, for as it runs through an open country, there 
is no shade whatever; and then the reflexion of the sun on the white 
turnpike is very trying to the eyes. 

We got a very good supper at Pitman’s and passed the night very 
comfortably there. 

We left there the next morning after breakfast at about nine o’clock, 
and drove twenty six miles, over the Valley Turnpike, to a place called 
Middletown, where we arrived safely, without any incident worthy of 
notice, at about half past three o’clock. 


Middletown is only thirteen miles distant from Winchester, and the 
stage passengers from the latter place sup there every evening. For the 
cars, that leave Baltimore at seven o’clock in the morning, reach Win- 
chester, at about five o’clock in the evening, where the stage is waiting 
to take the passengers on to Staunton, and thence to the White Sulphur 
Springs. From the White Sulphur Springs, they go on directly to the 
Ohio river, to a place called Guyandotte, where they take the steamboat. 


The Stage leaves Winchester, “Ut supra dixi,” at five o’clock in the 
evening, and drives to Middletown without stopping. The passengers 
sup there, whilst the stage changes horses; and then travel all night, and 
get to Harrisonburg the next morning to breakfast. 


We got a pretty good supper at Middletown, and as the beds looked 
very clean, I expected to pass the night very comfortably ; as I did. But 
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the next morning, I found that I was bitten all over; and when I came 
to examine the cause, I found no less than half a dozen fleas, all of 
which were so fat, that they could scarcely hop. I immediately put 
them to death, too glad to find that I had not suffered from the same 
animal, from which I had suffered at Harrisonburg ; for they were what 
are commonly called Bedbugs. 


We left Middletown the next morning, after breakfast, at about half 
past eight o’clock, and drove to Winchester (thirteen miles) where we 
arrived at eleven o'clock. We determined to pass the remainder of 
the day at Winchester and to put the horses & carriages on the railroad 
cars the next day; by doing which we could reach Baltimore the evening 
of the same day. 


We got a very good dinner at the Hotel, which was kept then by a 
Mr Rhodes, but I hear that it has changed hands since; immediately 
after dinner, my father & I went down to the rail road office to make 
arrangements about putting the horses & carriages on the cars, the next 
day. They told us that they had two horse cars (which was just what 
we wanted), and that the horses should go down, in the same train in 
which we were to go, to Harpers ferry, where the Winchester cars join 
those of the Baltimore & Ohio rail-road, and that at Harper’s ferry we 
could attach the horse cars to the Baltimore train, and, in that way, 
reach Baltimore that evening. We were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement and it was concluded that the horses should be put on the 
cars the next day; which was done accordingly. 


The cars were to start from Winchester at half past seven o’clock, I 
think, so that the horses had to be put on them before breakfast. After 
breakfast just as we were about to get into the cars, we perceived that 
the horse cars were not attached, as the agent of the Railroad had 
assured us the evening before, they would be, to the passenger train; 
but they were in the burden train. My father immediately went to the 
agent to enquire the cause of it, and the agent told him, that they had 
found the passenger train so heavy that they were afraid to attach any 
more cars to it, for fear, that it would not reach Harpers ferry in time 
to join the Cumberland train for Baltimore; and that as they had some 
freight, they had determined to send a burden train, by which the horses 
would go; but that it would only make a difference of about a quarter of 


an hour. As it was too late then to make any change, (for the cars were on 
the point of starting) we had no alternative but to be satisfied. 


The distance from Winchester to Harpers ferry is, I think, about 
thirty miles. We left Winchester at half past seven o'clock, and reach[ed ] 
Harpers ferry at ten o’clock; having travelled with great speed (at the 
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rate of twelve miles an hour). The train from Cumberland was not 
expected until about half past twelve o’clock; so that we had two hours 
to dispose of. 


The road from Winchester to the ferry was very rough and the cars 
went so very slowly, that it was quite fatiguing. The country through 
which you pass is interesting, and becomes more so, as you draw nearer 
to Harpers ferry, which every young traveller must approach with much 
interest ; particularly if he has ever read Mr Jefferson’s singular descrip- 
tion of this place, which is in the following words: ‘The passage of the 
Patomac through the blue ridge is perhaps one of the most stupendous 
scenes in nature. You stand on a very high point of land. On your right 
comes up the Shenandoah (most rivers flow down) having ranged along 
the foot of the mountain a hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left 
approaches the Patomac, in quest of a passage also. In the moment of 
their junction, they rush together against the mountain, rend it asunder 
and pass off to the sea.” Notes on Virginia, 1801, p. 27. Another writer 
on Virginia observes, after quoting the above description of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s, “What will the neoterick geologist say to the notion of two quiet 
rivers joining and in a moment rending asunder the solid mountain!” 
And then about a page farther on, the same writer observes: “The 
Patomac just below the point at which the Shenandoah joins it, passes 
the Blue Ridge through a wide gap, which had, to my eye, no appear- 
ance of having been burst, or cut through the mountain by the force of 
water; but seems rather to have existed on the Ridge, at its first up 
heaving above the surface of the ocean. The sides of the gap slope up 
from the river with a steepness not greater than the natural angle of 
repose.” Quite a different description, is it not? 


While we were waiting for the horses from Winchester, (for they 
had not come at eleven o’clock) I made the tour of the arsenals and the 
manufactories of arms. They were hard at work, at the manufactories, 
making arms for the army in Mexico, and I saw the whole process of 
making muskets. All the machinery goes by steam, so that they can 
work very fast. 


The Cumberland train was delayed that day & did not reach Harpers 
ferry until one o’clock, where the passengers dine. The train from Win- 
chester with the horses, had not arrived then. My father asked the 
conductor of the Cumberland train, if he would attach the horses to 
his train, should they come in time. The conductor told him that it 
would be impossible, for that he was late already and that if he attached 
more weight to the engine he was afraid that he would not reach Balti- 
more in time to save the mail; and that if he missed the mail, the com- 
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pany would be subject to a fine of fifty dollars; but, he said, that if we 
would leave the horses until the next morning at four o’clock, that there 
would be a burden train, which could very easily carry them to Balti- 
more. My father preferred not to leave the horses, so that the cars 
went off without us. 


The Cumberland train left Harpers ferry about twenty minutes after 
one o'clock. My father & I went to the Railroad office to enquire when 
they expected the burden train from Winchester. They told us, that they 
expected it to arrive every minute, and that if we would walk out to the 
farther depot, distant about a mile from the town, that we could have 
the horses & carriages taken off there; and that it would save some 
time, as the men would not then be busied in taking out the freight. 
We went accordingly to the depot, and after waiting about half an hour 
the horses came. 


When they went to take the horses off the cars, they put a plank 
about three inches in thickness and about a foot in width for them to 
walk down upon. My father told them that a horse could not possibly 
walk down upon less than three such planks, as he would naturally be 
frightened, and consequently, liable to slip, and that if he did slip, he 
might hurt himself very much. 


The conductor, or head man, of the Burden train, insisted that he 
had always taken horses off the cars, in that way, & that there was no 
danger of their hurting themselves. He insisted upon it (that there was 
no danger) to such a point, that it was with the utmost difficulty, that 
we could prevail upon him to place three planks along side of each other. 

We finally succeeded in getting the horses off the cars; and then the 
difficulty was to hold them, for the engine was passing up & down before 
them, and going very slowly, so that they had a good view of it; which 
they did not seem to enjoy very much, for they were very much fright- 
ened by it. 

After some little trouble we got them attached to the carriage and 
drove to the Hotel in the town (about one mile and a half) where we 
stopped a few minutes. | 

We left Harpersferry at about four or half past four o’clock, and had 
to drive eighteen miles to Frederick, that night, as there were no grod 
taverns on the road before reaching that place. 

We were obliged to drive very slowly, as the same wheel evinced 
some disposition to be at its old trick of coming off and we thought 
that it would not be the most pleasant thing in the world, to be on 
the road at night, with one wheel off, in a country of which we knew 
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nothing. From that cause, we did not reach Frederick until about half 
past nine, or ten o'clock, at night. 


We stopped at Frederick, at the City Hotel, kept by a Mr Zimmerman, 
and we found it very good, but very crowded; so much so indeed, that 
they could not give me a bedroom; but they put a cot in one of the 
Parlors, and I slept there very comfortably, for I was exceedingly tired. 


We remained at Frederick until the next day after dinner. We left 
there at about half past two o’clock and drove eighteen miles to a place 
called Poplar Spring, distant from Baltimore only twenty seven miles. 
The tavern is kept by a Mr Dorsey, who is the superintendent of the 
Baltimore & Frederick turnpike road. We arrived at about seven o'clock, 
and found the tavern excellent. They gave us a very good supper and 
very good beds. 


We left there the next day at about eleven o'clock, and drove to 
Ellicott’s Mills, a distance of only seventeen miles. 


We were obliged to make such short days journies, because we were 
a little before our time, having made all our arrangements to be at 
home, the first saturday in September, and we did not wish to get home 
before that time, as we would not have found any thing prepared. When 
we wished to come down from Harpersferry in the cars, we had intended 
to stop at the Relay House, eight miles from Baltimore, until Saturday. 

We got to Ellicott’s Mills at about three o’clock. They got us a very 
good dinner ready by four, or half past four o’clock ; and they had supper 
prepared at seven o'clock; but we did not feel much appetite for supper, 
after having dined so lately. 


We found the beds very good; and after having passed the night 
very comfortably, we got an excellent breakfast at the Hotel kept by 
Mrs McLaughlin I think. 


I had not been at Ellicott’s Mills before for about a year, and I was 
very much astonished to see how much it had improved. It is quite a 
pretty place, and there are some really handsome buildings there, on the 
hills. We left there the next morning at about eight o’clock, after break- 
fast, and drove to town, where we arrived at about half past ten o’clock 
in the morning, on Saturday the seventh day of September in the year 
Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty six. 


Jerome N Bonaparte Jr 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND LANCASTER COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


By CARRINGTON Mason, 
Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virgima. 


Despite the existence of county records dating almost from the estab- 
lishment of each county, the story of the colonial churches of North- 
umberland and Lancaster Counties has never been completely told. In 
Northumberland, all of these ancient buildings have long since vanished, 
but both of the last colonial churches in Lancaster County have survived, 
and one of them is undoubtedly the finest and most perfectly preserved 
example of its kind in Virginia. An eighteenth-century vestry book has 
been saved for one parish in each county and there is a colonial register 
for a second parish in Northumberland.* 

Northumberland County originally included the entire northern sec- 
tion of Virginia, lying between the Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers 
and extending westward to their headwaters at the Blue Ridge. The 
first settlement was made at Chicacone, in the northwestern part of the 
present Northumberland County, as early as 1642, by pioneer planters 
from further south in Virginia. Among these perhaps the first was 
Colonel John Mottram, also a land-owner in what are now the counties 
of York and Middlesex.? These pioneers were joined by Protestant 
refugees from the Catholic province of Maryland and by new settlers 
direct from the mother country.® 

The Chicacone settlement soon extended itself along the southern 
shore of the Potomac and was recognized as the county of Northumber- 
land by 1645, when it was included in an association for the conduct of 
the Indian War* and was represented in the Grand Assembly of that 
year.° 

Following the close of the Indian War in 1647, the colonial govern- 
ment became fearful for the safety of such outlying settlements and or- 
dered the Northumberland settlers to be recalled, allowing them a year 
in which to arrange for their removal.® By the end of this period, the 


1Wicomico and St. Mary’s White Chapel Parish vestry books and St. Stephen’s 
Parish register ; all at State Library, Richmond, Va. 

2Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 122, 132. 

3Maryland Archives, I, 124. 

*Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 294. 

5] bid., 299, 

6Virginia Historical Magazine, XXIII, 249. 
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Indian menace had been broken and the status of the settlement as North- 
umberland County was confirmed by act of assembly in 1648,’ and its 
bounds were extended to include the entire southern shore of the Poto- 
mac River in 1649.8 


With the extension of settlement up the Rappahannock River, both 
shores of that stream were organized in 1651 as the new county of Lan- 
caster, of which the north side was taken from Northumberland and 
the south side from York County’s northern extension. Northumberland 
had its western frontier cut off as Westmoreland County in 1653,” but 
did not attain its present limits until 1664, when still more of its western 
section was ceded to Westmoreland County, at the establishment of the 
existing boundary between the two counties.” 


As the result of disturbances caused by the Potomac Indians, North- 
umberland and Westmoreland were temporarily reunited, to strengthen 
their defense, on 23rd March, 1661/2,” but the trouble was soon ended 
and the two counties resumed their separate status on the 7th August, 
1662." 


The entire Northern Neck of Virginia, with which Northumberland 
had been originally coterminous, was granted by King Charles II, in 
1669, to a group of favorites, one of whom was Thomas, Lord Culpeper.* 
By 1681, the other patentees had died or sold out to Culpeper, leaving 
him the sole proprietor,” and in 1736 the grant was confirmed to Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, as Culpeper’s sole heir at law.” 


It is apparent from early county court orders that the original Chica- 
cone settlement constituted a plantation parish, limited only by the ex- 
tent of settlement and the surrounding wilderness, since one of these 
orders, dated 20th February, 1650, explicitly refers to a presentment by 
“the Church-wardens of Chickacone.”" 


The first formal division of Northumberland County into parishes was 
accomplished on the 20th May, 1653, through an order of the county 


THening, Statutes at Large, I, 352. 
8] bid., 362. 
*Robinson, Virginia Counties, 57. 
Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 381. 
11Northumberland County Orders, 1652-65, fol. 190. 
12William and Mary Quarterly (2), IV, 46. 
13W estmoreland County Records, II, fol. 16. 
14Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 514. 
13V irginia Historical Magazine, VIII, 177. 
16Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 514. 
171Northumberland County Deeds, Orders, 1650-52, 58. 
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court, as authorized by an act of assembly of that year.”* This court order, 
issued after the creation of Lancaster County, but before Northumber- 
land’s area had been further reduced by the cutting off of Westmoreland 
County, named and bounded the new parishes as follows: “Chickacone 
parish from Wicocomacoe Island inclusively to John Powells, inclusively ; 
Nominy parish from John Powells exclusively all Nominy and Appo- 
mattochy and soe upwards; Great Wicocomocoe parish from the Divid- 
ing Creeke to Mr. Samu: Smiths where he now liveth and all the inhabi- 
tants on the Southward side of Little Wicocomoco Creeke.””” 

Upon analysis of the bounds given for Chicacone Parish, Wicocomoco 
Island appears to have been the island-like peninsula in the headwater 
fork of Great Wicomico River, 312 miles southeast by south of Heaths- 
ville, the present county seat, and John Powell then lived on the east 
side of Lower Machodoc River.” Chicacone Parish therefore extended 
some ten miles into the present Westmoreland County, until its area was 
reduced in accordance with the final settlement of Northumberland’s 
western border. 

Nominy Parish lay entirely within the original county of Westmore- 
land and was cut off with it in 1653, the parish’s territory being later 
extended to the county’s new boundary. It included the regions around 
Nominy and Appomattox Creeks and the Nominy Cliffs lying between 
them. 


Great Wicocomoco Parish comprised the remainder of Northumber- 
land County, including the section between Little and Great Wicomico 
Creeks, and later boundary adjustments left some of its territory within 
the present Lancaster County.” Its name was gradually shortened to its 
present form of Wicomico Parish. 


The effective organization of these parishes, at an early date, is re- 
corded in a county court order of 22nd August, 1655, listing eighteen 
members of a general vestry for the county, chosen as representatives of 
five separate church bodies, as follows: “A List of the Vestry: For 
Chicacoan congregation: Leift Coll John Trussell: M* Hugh Lee, Capt 
John Rogers: Mt Matth Rhodon. For Cherry-point congregation: Ralph 
Horsley Church-warden: Anthony Linton: George Nott. For Yeocomico 
Congregation M* Nicholas Jurnew: J®° Powell, Church-warden : Richard 
Holden. For Wecocomoco congregation Major Samuel Smyth: Mr’ 


This Act does not seem to have been preserved, but is frequently cited as 
authority for court orders creating parishes in other counties, besides this one. 

19Northumberland County Records, 1652-58, fol. 13. 

*~Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 398. Patent of John Shepard. 

21. ancaster County Records, XIII, 294. Deed by James Taylor. 
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James Hawley: J"® Haynie: Rich* Spann, Church Warden. For China- 
kahan quarter Mt Wm Presly Church Warden: Robert Newman: John 
Hull.”” 


The respective locations of these five congregations are clearly defined 
by contemporary patents for land granted to the vestrymen listed. It 
seems significant that the four congregations for which churchwardens 
are named correspond in location to the three colonial churches later 
recorded in the county’s archives and to a fourth church cut off with 
Westmoreland County, by the readjustment of the county’s boundaries 
in 1664. 


Of these four congregations, for which early churches may be assumed 
to have been built, Cherry-point, Yeocomoco, and Wecocomoco respec- 
tively correspond to the three colonial churches later known by these 
names. The location of the fourth congregation, at Chinakahan Quarter, 
is still defined by the names of its three vestrymen, which have come 
down to us, attached to Presley’s Creek and the adjoining Newman and 
Hull Necks. Presley’s plantation, now known as Bay Quarter Neck, was 
bounded on the east by Chinakahan Creek, which was the one better 
known as Presley’s.” The present road out of Hull Neck leads past the 
site of a fourth colonial house of worship, known as Fairfield Church, 
which was apparently the successor of the pioneer building used by 
Chinakahan’s congregation. 


It is evident from contemporary county records and later legislative 
enactments that Northumberland’s boundaries with both Lancaster and 
Westmoreland Counties were settled by acts of assembly which were 
passed in 1663-64, but of which all record has been lost. In the case of 
Westmoreland County, the reduction of Northumberland’s area was so 
drastic, amounting to some 50 square miles, that a new subdivision of the 
latter county into parishes became necessary. 


This was accomplished by a county court order of 4th February, 1663/ 
64, providing that: “Whereas a great part of the County is by the As- 
sembly ordered to be taken in & included within Westmoreland County 
& Parishes in the County cannot soe stand unless one of them is in two 
Counties w*" may be inconvenient eyther to the Counties or Parish. 
It is therefore ordered that this County of Northumberland be devided 
into two parrishes and thus named & bounded (viz.) The Parish of 
Chicacone soe formerly called is to be the parish of Fairefield & the 
bounds thereof from the north side of Great Wicocomico river to the 


22Northumberland County Orders, 1652-58, 33. 
23Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 486. Patent of James Pope. 
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uppermost bounds of the County. The Parish of Wicocomico soe for- 
merly called is to be the parrish of Lee & the bounds thereof from the 
south side of great Wicocomico river to the Southermost bounds of the 
County.’ 

Since the Act creating Westmoreland County in 1653 set its eastern 
border at the Lower Machodoc River,” some ten miles further west than 
its present location, but coincident with the original western limit of 
Chicacone Parish, it is apparent that this was the parish which would 
have been in two counties after the boundary was readjusted. As a 
partial compensation for the territory lost to this parish by the new divi- 
sion of the counties, the section between the Little and Great Wicomico 
Rivers was added to its lower end. 


Much confusion among historians of this county has resulted from its 
early residents’ inability to agree on the naming of its parishes and their 
separate identity. Although Great Wicocomico Parish was officially re- 
named Lee Parish in 1664, the new name was never accepted by its 
vestry and parishioners and it remains Wicomico Parish to this day. 
In 1691, Peter Knight, a county justice residing in this parish, refused 
to sit as a judge at the acknowledgment of a deed which employed the 
name Lee Parish instead of Wicocomico.” 

Perhaps the most clear-cut example of such disagreement is offered 
by the communion silver of this parish, which includes a chalice in- 
scribed as the gift of “Hancock Lee to the Parish of Lee 1711” but 
accepted in the vestry minutes for 1710 as.given by him “for the use of 
the Church of Great Wicocomoco Parish.”* 

Similarly, although Chicacone Parish had been legally superseded by 
Fairfield Parish in 1664, we find that the county court, on 21st March, 
1669/70, ordered separate meetings, for the appointment of processioners, 
to be held by “the Vestry of the Parish of Cone,” “the vestry of Faire- 
fields” and “the Vestry of Wickocomoco.”” This record plainly reveals 
that the people of the ancient parish of Cone, as Chicacone soon came 
to be called, had refused to surrender its separate identity at the court’s 
behest and continued to assert their parish’s independence by main- 
taining a vestry of their own. 


Northumberland County Orders, 1652-65, fol. 190. 
*Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 381. 
Northumberland County Orders, 1678-98, Pt. 2, 558. 
27Jones, Old Silver of American Churches, 507. 
*%Wicomico Parish Vestry Book. 

22Northumberland County Orders, 1666-78, 91. 
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The above conclusion is supported by a county court order of 19th 
June, 1672, referring to the “Church wardens of the parish of Cone,”™ 
while another order of 20th July, 1670, records that “the Inhabitants of 
Chicacone have . . layd out the glebe of that Parish” and puts the Rev- 
erend Mr. John Farnefold in possession of it." Yet we find a third order, 
dated only two months later than the record first quoted above, men- 
tioning Mr. Farnefold as “the Minister of Fayerfield.” 


It is therefore apparent that this minister served both Cone and Fair- 
field Parishes, and this is further established by a Fairfield Parish levy 
of 20th October, 1668, providing a salary for Mr. Farnefold’s predeces- 
sor, the Reverend John Taylor, of only 8000 pounds of tobacco.** Since 
this was only one half of the legal salary required by act of assembly, 
the remainder of the Fairfield rector’s salary must have been paid by 
another parish served by him, which undoubtedly was the parish of 
Cone. 


Within the next decade, this sentiment for independence, among the 
inhabitants of the upper part of the county, adjacent to Cherry Point and 
the Coan River, had crystallized into a definite belief that this region con- 
stituted a separate parish, under the name of Bowtracy, although no 
enactment creating such a parish has yet been found. There is ample 
evidence that this supposed parish perpetuated the asserted separate 
identity of the pioneer parish of Cone, under a new and more euphonious 
title. 


The earliest record of the name Bowtracy as that of a parish seems to 
have been in a county court order of 7th June, 1679, requiring that sol- 
diers for the garrison of a new fort, recruited from “Mattapany & the 
upper p'cincts of the County [be brought] to the house of M™ Thomas 
Matthew, the rest of Bowtracy parish to the house of M* Richard Ken- 
non.” 

Additional evidence of a popular belief in the existence of a Bowtracy 
Parish is found in the will of Mr. Thomas Matthew, the Virginia mer- 
chant mentioned in the order just quoted, who returned to England, 
some years later, and died there in 1706. This will, dated 6th May, 
1703, describes him as “formeriy of Cherry Point, in the parish of 
Bowtracy, Northumberland, Virginia.”® 


bid., 151. 
31[bid., 97. 
82] bid., 152. 
33Northumberland County Orders, 1666-78, 47. 
*Northumberland County Orders, 1678-98, Pt. 1, 37. 
Virginia Historical Magazine, XV, 57. 
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As an offset to such evidence of the independence of Bowtracy Parish, 
there may be cited a levy recorded as having been made for Fairfield 
Parish on 3rd December, 1679, six months later than the recruiting 
order quoted above. This levy provides for the salary of the Reverend 
John Farnefold as rector of Fairfield Parish and for similar payments to 
a clerk and sexton at each of this parish’s two houses of worship, ex- 
plicitly identified as Bowtracy Church and Fairfield Church.* Further- 
more, this levy includes a payment “To Clent Aldridge for mending 
Bowtracy Church.” 

This levy of 1679 shows that the Fairfield vestry then in office did 
not recognize Bowtracy as an independent parish, and their succes- 
sors’ opposition to any such subdivision of Fairfield Parish is plainly 
revealed in a petition of 1696, by one of their churchwardens.” This 
petition complains of the refusal of “the vestry of the upper parts” of 
their parish to share the expense of replacing its outworn church. Ai- 
though Bowtracy Parish is not mentioned by name in this record, its 
wording makes evident the Fairfield vestry’s belief that Bowtracy Church 
was merely a chapel of ease in the upper precinct of Fairfield Parish 
and proves that this vestry of 1696 held the same view of their parish’s 
undivided state that was shown in their predecessors’ levy of 1679. The 
upper vestry’s refusal to co-operate reflects the upper inhabitants’ be- 
lief in Bowtracy’s independence. 

This independence appears to have been acknowledged by the county 
courts, which, from 1683 on, repeatedly ordered the annual list of the 
county’s tithables to be taken for the three parishes of Bowtracy, Fair- 
field and Wicocomico.* The conflict between the two upper parishes of 
Northumberland seems to have been resolved in 1698, by the county 
court’s recognition of the new parish of St. Stephen’s, embracing both 
the former parishes of Bowtracy and Fairfield. This is apparent from 
the order dealing with the list of tithables for the above year, in which 
the upper and lower parts of St. Stephen’s Parish are named in place of 
Bowtracy and Fairfield Parishes, although Wicocomico Parish is sep- 
arately mentioned as before.” 

In spite of the conflict of opinion among the county’s residents, the 
official view of Northumberland’s subdivision into parishes remained 
unchanged from the one laid down by the county court order of 1664, 
until well into the eighteenth century. This is evident from the colonial 


%N orthumberland County Orders, 1678-98, Pt. 2, 52. 
3™MclIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, I, 355. 
%8Northumberland County Orders, 1678-98, Pt. 2, 558. 
Pt. 2, 658. 
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government lists of Virginia parishes, published in 1680,“ 1702," 1714, 
and 1726* which consistently credit Northumberland with only two 
parishes, named as Fairfield and Wiccocomoco. 

Although the name Fairfield remained attached to the parish church 
and surrounding district throughout the colonial period and was used 
by some irreconcilables as the parish name in deeds executed as late as 
1752,“ it was gradually supplanted, as the official title of the united 
parish, by the name St. Stephen’s, which is recognized as such in govern- 
ment lists of 1754,® 1755 and 1773." 

It was a common practice, in early colonial times, to build the church 
on the parish glebe land, so that the rector need not be hampered by the 
prevailing difficulty of travel in reaching the place for holding divine serv- 
ice. The earliest glebe recorded in Northumberland appears to have 
been located near the upper end of the county, in what is still called 
Cherry Point Neck, on the tidal creek known to this day as the Glebe or 
Glebe Lake. This glebe lay between the present Glebe estuary, then 
known as Cloughton’s Creek, and the existing South Yeocomico River, 
then called the Mattapony. 

The earliest documentary reference to this glebe is found in a patent 
of 13th November, 1654, to Capt. John Rogers, for 50 acres in North- 
umberland County, “bounding northerly on Cloughton’s Creek, issuing 
out of Chicokoon River . . . and westerly upon the Gleab land, being 
200 acres appoynted for a Church and southerly upon land of M* Hugh 
Lee... near Mattapony Swamp.’ 

Dedication of this land to use as a glebe at a much earlier date is re- 
vealed by a series of depositions taken and recorded in 1669, but deal- 
ing with events that occurred more than two decades earlier, or in 1647- 
48. In one of these statements, Colonel John Mottram is quoted to the ef- 
fect that “hee had sold Capt J®° Rogers the plantation that hee lives upon 
& hee thought hee had an hard bargayne of it, and therefore hee had 
helpt him to part of the Glebe,” while James Cloughton is alleged to have 
said, “being close by the Land . . . Capt Rogers took up, let us build a 
Church here & and I will warrant it all a Glebe.” In the other deposi- 


“Colonial Records of Virginia, 103. 

*“1\Virginia Historical Magazine, 1, 377. 

42]bid., II, 13. 

*8Virginia Historical Magazine, XLVII, 171. 

“Northumberland County Records, I1, 120. 

Perry, History of Colonial Church in Virginia, 411. 

6] bid., 429, 

*7William and Mary Quarterly (1), V, 202. 
48Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, 1, 292. 
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tions, pioneer settlers testified that they had attempted to take up parts 
of this tract, but were “forewarned by some of the cheifest of the parish 
& pticularly by Coll® Mottrom & Coll® Trussell and ever Since it hath 
continued in the notion of the Glebe.” 


From the records already quoted, it seems apparent that a church 
was actually built or building on this glebe land by the year 1655, when 
churchwardens were appointed for the Cherry Point congregation. This 
church, perhaps the first erected for the Chicacone settlement, was prob- 
ably a simple frame structure and it is altogether likely that it was used 
by both the Cherry Point and Chicacone congregations, since no 
churchwardens were appointed for the latter body. 


That this early church was regarded as a chapel of ease of Fairfield 
Parish by its vestry and was replaced by a new building during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, is evident from the full text of the 
petition already mentioned, which was dated 9th October, 1696, and was 
submitted by Richard Haynie to the Governor and Council. This peti- 
tion sets forth “that the parish of Fairfield in Northumberland County, 
being an ancient parish, because of the large extension thereof a Chappel 
of ease was built at the upper parts of the said parish, which being de- 
cayed, the vestry of the said upper parts of the parish some few years 
since did bargain for and build a new Church, which was agreed to by 
the vestrymen of the Lower parts of the said parish, and the charge 
thereof Levied upon the whole parish they of the said upper parts agree- 
ing that upon the like occasion they would contribute equally towards 
the building a Church in the said Lower parts, and that notwithstanding 
the contribution & agreements aforesaid, the Lower church of the said 
parish being now quite ruin’d, & altogether unfit for Divine Service, the 
Gentlemen of the said upper parts do utterly deny to contribute toward 
the repair or renewing thereof: It is referred to the Gentlemen of the 
said Vestry in the upper parts to give an answer to the premises, and 
make present return thereof to the Secretaries office.” No record of 
the upper vestry’s reply seems to have been preserved. 


Since no hint has been found in the county records of the existence 
within this parish of more than two churches at any one time, it is clear 
that the chapel of ease mentioned was Bowtracy Church, while the Lower 
Church was the one always known as Fairfield Church, and the petition 
reveals that both churches were replaced by new buildings, near the 
close of the seventeenth century. 


“Northumberland County Records, 1666-72, XVI, 152. 
McIlwaine, Executive Journals of Council, 1, 355. 
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It seems probable that the first Fairfield Church was the pioneer 
structure used by the congregation of Chinakahan Quarter in 1655 and 
that it stood nearer the river than the last-known church of that name. 
It appears to have been superseded by a better structure on a new site 
in 1668, when a Fairfield Parish levy of the 20th October provides for 
payment of tobacco “To the Churchwardens for Nayles, Tymb™ and 
carrying in the tymber of the Church & takeing the sap [seasoning] of 
the boards” and “To M* Hutchins for plank,” the whole record indi- 
cating the construction of a frame church.» 

Since this levy is dated only four years later than the setting up of 
Fairfield Parish in 1664, at a time when Cone was still functioning as a 
separate parish, it is evident that it applies to the construction of a new 
parish church for the parish of Fairfield, and that the replacement of the 
ancient Cherry Point Chapel took place some years later still. The 
petition of 1696, quoted above, indicates that the new parish church of 
1668 was in turn superseded by another building, most probably erected 
on the same site, soon after the date of this petition. 


The site of these last two Fairfield Churches lies on the north side of 
the old road from Heathsville to Edwardsville, about a quarter mile 
northeast of its junction with U. S. Route 360 and one and a quarter 
miles west of Burgess’ Store. The outline of the last church is still partly 
indicated by the trenches dug to remove its foundation, but its remains 
are obscured by masses of broken brick, dense underbrush and encroach- 
ment on the churchyard by the present highway. As far as it can be 
traced, the foundation appears to be that of a rectangular church en- 
larged to T shape by the addition of a north wing. This old building 
finally became the Lower Church of St. Stephen’s Parish. 

The statement made in the petition of 1696, quoted above, that the 
Upper Chapel of Fairfield Parish had been replaced “a few years since,” 
evidently by a vestry still in office, indicates that the pioneer church 
building of the Cherry Point congregation, which later became known 
as Bowtracy Church, was probably superseded by a new building dur- 
ing the decade preceding the date of this petition. The site of this sec- 
ond Bowtracy Church, or of an unrecorded successor, is marked by 
the tombstone of one of its last rectors, Reverend Duncan McNaughtan, 
who served St. Stephen’s Parish from 1805 until his death in 1809.” 
The foundation was recently discovered in a cornfield near some woods, 
at the edge of which the gravestone stands, and when partly excavated, 


SiN orthumberland County Orders, 1666-78, 24. 
52William and Mary Quarterly (2), XIX, 410. 
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appeared to be that of a brick church twenty-two feet, six inches wide, 
inside, and between fifty and sixty feet long. This foundation is twen- 
ty-two and a half inches, or two and a half brick lengths, thick. 


This church seems to have been the one mentioned under another 
name in a county order of 11th December, 1758, appointing John Cralle, 
Jr., “Surveyor of the roads from Cherry Point Church.’”* It is probable 
that it occupied the same site as the original church of Chicacone planta- 
tion parish, built on the ancient glebe lands about 1650, as suggested by 
the depositions already quoted. The foundation’s location on the glebe 
farm is confirmed by the fact that the colonial brick glebe house of the 
parish could be seen a hundred yards to the northward of the church 
site until recently, when it was demolished. This old church building, 
last known as Upper St. Stephen’s Church, stood three quarters of a 
mile down the old road to Glebe Creek, which turns off from U. S. 
Route 360 three eighths of a mile north of Lottsburg. The church site 
is on the east side of this old road. 


For the remaining parish in Northumberland County, established in 
1653 as Great Wicocomico Parish, only one church site is known. Al- 
though its colonial church buildings have long ago disappeared, their 
existence is commemorated by the name Wicomico Church, still applied 
to the village which now surrounds this site. Since the land on which 
the parish’s last two colonial churches were built is shown by the records 
to have been an ancient glebe of the parish,™ it seems altogether likely 
that the unknown first Wicocomoco Church of 1655 also occupied this 
site. 


The replacement of this first Wicocomoco Church is recorded in a 
county court order of 15th July, 1685, rehearsing that “the Vestry of 
Wiccocomoco parrish complained to this Court that whereas Will™ 
Hartland did (in a Covenant dated the 3¢ of July 1678) oblige himselfe 
for to finish that parish Church (Vizt) to doe all the Carpenters & giners 
[joiner’s] work that was to be done about the sd church . . . But hath 
not Complyed w® the Pformance of any part of the sd Covent: Not 
w" standing he had rec[eivjed Sattisfaction for the whole of what he 
bargained for the Compleating of the sd work. It’s ordered that the sd 
Hartland finish the sd Church by Christmas next . . . or repay the vestry 
the sum of twenty five thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco and 
cask.”*5 Since it is noted in the margin that Hartland was arrested on 


583Northumberland County Orders, 1758-62, 5. 
“Northumberland County Records, IV, 306, and V, 262. 
Northumberland County Orders, 1678-98, Pt. 1, 289. 
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the 5th May, 1686, for non-compliance with this order, it is evident that 
the vestry must have employed someone else to finish their church. 


The use of the word “finish” to describe the carpenter and joiner work 
in this case suggests that this church was a brick building, especially 
as the price paid was not enough to represent the entire cost of a frame 
structure. It is probable that this church had been in use since its erec- 
tion, three or four years previous, and that the non-completion of its 
wood interior finish and exterior trim was the occasion of this suit. 


The surviving Wicomico Parish vestry book, which opens in 1703 and 
closes in 1795, reveals that this church was enlarged in 1731 by the 
addition of a north wing. The dimensions of the wing and of the church 
itself are not given, but the vestry book shows that the original church 
had three outside doors and a porch at the west end. 


The replacement of this second Wicomico Church was first ordered 
on the 4th October, 1753, when the vestry book states that “The Vestry 
hath this day agreed to build a New Church near the Old one of the 
Following Dimentions Vizt.——A church Seventy-five feet in Length 
and thirty in Weadth a Cross of the same length and weadth from out to 
out” and at the same vestry meeting “Mourning Richards undertook the 
Building [of] the Church” at a price of 145,300 pounds of tobacco. It is 
apparent from the vestry minutes for the ensuing decade that this 
church was not built, since the contractor did not carry out his agree- 
ment. 

The reason for his failure to do so is suggested by a tablet in the ex- 
isting Acquia Church in Stafford County. This tablet records that 
Acquia Church was built by Mourning Richards in 1754, was burned 
and then rebuilt by the same builder in 1757. This rebuilding was done 
at the builder’s expense, and although he was reimbursed by act of as- 
sembly in 1757,% this undertaking in Stafford must have absorbed all 
of his time and resources, leaving him unable to execute his contract 
with the Wicomico vestry. 

The project for building the new church was revived by a vestry or- 
der of 27th April, 1763, which specified the same over-all dimensions 
for the structure. The foundation was ordered to be sunk two feet in the 
ground and to be four feet high above it, with a horizontal thickness of 
four feet, six inches, below the surface of the earth, and of three feet, 
from thence to the water table. The walls were specified to be twenty- 
two feet high, above the ground, and to be two feet, seven and a half 


%SHening, Statutes at Large, VII, 151. 
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inches (three and a half brick lengths) thick. From the requirement 
that the ends of the church were “to be Brick’d up to the Top, of a proper 
thickness” it seems evident that the building had a gable roof. 


An interesting feature of this church’s design, also specified in the 
original order of 1753, was the repeated reference to Christ Church, 
Lancaster, as a model. Not only were the doors and windows of the 
new Wicomico Church “to be of the same height & Weadth of those in 
Christ Church in Lancaster County in Proportion to the height of the 
Wall,” but the church was “to have three Ox Eye Windows, One in 
Each End over the Doors as in Christ Church afores®’ and the pews 
were “to be of the same height and the Benches of the same weadth of 
those in Christ church.” 


The new church was specified to have wainscoated pews and flagstone 
aisles, with three galleries, each eight feet wide, having “four Pews in 
Each with an Isle at the back of each three feet wide,” and “supported 
with Turn’d & Fluted Collumns.” The altar was to be paneled to the 
height of the windows and the pulpit was placed at the northwest re- 
entrant angle of the cross, in contrast both to Christ Church, Lancaster, 
and Acquia Church, Stafford, which have their pulpits at the southeast 
and southwest corners, respectively. The whole of the church’s interior 
woodwork was required to be painted “of a neat brown,” and a later 
order provides for “the outside of the Gallery’s, Pulpitt & Alter to be 
painted of a Light Blue.” 

The new church was ordered to be completed by Christmas, 1767, but 
was not placed in service until nearly five years later, when the vestry 
ordered, on 3rd July, 1772, “that the Church Wardens . . . place the 
people” in the new building and “that the Sexton clean the Windows and 
clear the Yard and Cutt down one Sigimore Tree at the East end of the 
Church.” On 25th March of the same year, the vestry ordered the pur- 
chase of “a Compleat Sett of Crimson Velvett Ornaments for Pulpit 
[and] Communion [Table] and Alter Pieces on Paste Board . . . the pulpit 
cloth . . . to be marked Wiccocomico Parish 1771 in Gold Letters.” In 
the following November, it was ordered “that the Church Wardens set 
up the new Part of the Old Church to the lowest bidder to be converted 
into a Vestry House, with the advantage of the old Church to the under- 
taker [contractor].” It is not apparent that this was done and a frame 
vestry house, sixteen feet square, was ordered built in 1785. 

Having been completed so near the end of the colonial period, the ac- 
tive life of the third Wicomico Church was relatively brief. Following 
the downfall of the Established Church after the Revolutionary War, 
few Episcopalians seem to have been left in Northumberland, but the 
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county’s two parishes continued to send representatives to church coun- 
cils until shortly before the War of 1812.7 When Bishop Meade visited 
Northumberland County in 1838, he reported to the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of that year that the other two colonial brick churches in the coun- 
ty were entirely gone and that Wicomico Church would soon share their 
fate unless something was done to prevent it. The roof was then falling 
in and the ceiling had given way some years earlier; the doors and 
windows were missing and the rubbed-brick trim surrounding them was 
gradually disappearing. The font and communion table had vanished 
and the church bell was lying in a pew near the ruined pulpit. Further- 
more, the entire building was being used for the storage of carriages, 
wagons, plows, fishing seines, lumber, tar and lime, while cattle had 
free entrance to 

Three years later, the Bishop found nothing remaining of the fine old 
church but its massive brick walls. To keep these from being stolen, 
brick by brick, without any recompense to the Church, he unwillingly 
agreed to their sale, by the surviving warden of the parish, for $500.00. 
Only half of this sum was ever paid, but the building was demolished 
and carried away by the purchaser.” As a crowning piece of vandalism, 
several gravestones from the old churchyard are now being used to form 
a walkway in the dooryard of a nearby house. 

The site is now under cultivation, but the sounding rod reveals that 
the footings of the west and south walls of both the nave and south tran- 
sept are still in the ground, and partial excavation shows that they are 
four feet, six inches wide, as specified. A vestry order of 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1766, ordering the new church to be placed “as near as con- 
veniently may be to the North End of the old Church” shows that the 
second Wicomico Church lay just south of the third church’s site, or 
almost exactly where the fourth church of that name now stands. The 
present church is a small frame building erected about thirty years ago. 

The earliest minister recorded as having served in Northumberland 
County appears to have been the Rev. John Armeraud or Armourier, 
who is mentioned in a Lancaster County record of 3rd December, 1653, 
as “late minister of Wickocomicoe”® and he seems to have been in 
Northampton County prior to 1651.% The Rev, John Owens probably 
was Wicomico’s rector from 1673, or earlier, until his death two years 


57Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 84, 89. 
58Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 133. 
Tbid., II, 135. 

©] ancaster County Orders, 1652-55, 100. 

®1Howard, Colonial Churches in Virginia, 105. 
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later. Published lists of the Virginia parishes name as ministers of 
Wicomico Parish the Rev. Mr. Davies in 1680, and the Rev. Mr. 
John Urghart in 1702.% 


The following ministers of Wicomico Parish are recorded in its vestry 
book: Rev. James Smith, 1703-05 ; Rev. Joseph Holt (supply), 1712-20; 
Rev. William Wye (supply), 1727; Rev. Charles Smith, 1727-33; Rev. 
Francis Peart (supply), 1734; Rev. William Skelson, 1734-38; Rev. 
Thomas Winter, 1739; Rev. Robert Garner, 1739-40; Rev. Joshua Nel- 
son, 1740-44; Rev. David Currie (supply), 1745; Rev. John Leland, 
1746-87, and Rev. John Bryan, 1791-94. 

The Rev, Duncan McNaughtan is believed to have been Wicomico’s 
rector from 1799 until 1805, and the journals of the Diocesan Con- 
ventions of 1812 and 1813 record the Rev. Samuel Low as clerical deputy 
from Wicomico Parish in that year.” 

The Reverend John Taylor is the first minister definitely identified 
in the county archives as the rector of Fairfield Parish and he seems 
to have been succeeded by the Reverend John Farnefold in 1670, when 
the latter was put in possession of the glebe of Cone Parish by the county 
court” but was also identified as “the Minister of Fayerfield,” in an 
order of the same year.* Mr. Farnefold served until his death in 1702, 
at which time the parish was known as St. Stephen’s. He was appointed 
by Governor Nicholson to the commission for founding William and 
Mary College, in 1690, as “Minister of Bowtracy,”® and the levy of 
1679, already quoted, shows that he served both of the churches known 
as Fairfield and Bowtracy. His will, dated and proved in 1702, leaves 
a chalice of silver worth £5 to each of the churches in St. Stephen’s 
Parish and provides for the establishment of a free school, to be called 
Winchester School.” Rev. Thomas Smith was minister of St. Stephen’s 
in 1754-55," the Rev. Thomas Davies in 1785-92,” and the Rev. John 
Seward in 1795-98. The last known rector of this parish, prior to the 
general decline of religion in Virginia, was Rev. Duncan McNaughtan, 
who served from 1805 until his death in 1809 and lies buried near the 
site of Bowtracy Church. 


(To be continued) 
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THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON 
By BucKNER McGroarty 


Saturday, the fourteenth day of December, in the year Seventeen 
Hundred and Ninety Nine, brought to an end, in Alexandria, Virginia, 
a week of inclement weather, racked by alternating icy rains and flur- 
ries of half melted snow which had rendered the roads leading to the 
little city almost impassable. Visitors from the countryside had been 
few, and business in the stores along King Street had suffered accord- 
ingly. 

In the cold gray dawn of that Saturday morning a messenger riding 
a mud-bespattered horse galloped excitedly down the main thorough- 
fare. The few persons who were abroad at that early hour detected an 
air of importance and of haste about both man and beast which led to 
speculation. Just how it started ts not known but soon a rumor was 
passing from store to store and from house to house that the messenger 
was one of the Mount Vernon servants, whose errand was to summon 
Dr. Craik to hasten to Mount Vernon to attend “The General” who was 
very ill. 

Dr. Craik arrived at Mount Vernon about nine o’clock. In Alexandria 
the friends of Washington, awaited further news in deep anxiety. About 
noon another messenger arrived; Doctor Craik had summoned Doctor 
Dick to come to Mount Vernon, in haste; it became known that Doctor 
Craik had also despatched a messenger to Port Tobacco, across the 
Potomac River in Maryland, to summon Doctor Gustavus Brown. 
Subsequently it became known that Doctors Dick and Brown had arrived 
at Mount Vernon almost simultaniously, about three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon. The day passed slowly in Alexandria. Groups of citizens, 
gathered here and there, exchanged opinions, shared their hopes and 
fears and in deep anxiety awaited further news. 

It was nearing «= ly candle light when two mounted servants from 
Mount Vernon rode into town, pausing only long enough to explain 
that they had been sent by Mr. Lear to Washington City to summon 
Mr. Peter and Mr. Law, with their wives to hasten to Mount Vernon. 
The two ladies, as was well known, were Mrs. Washington’s grand 
daughters, and the significance of the hasty summons was, of course, ap- 
parent. Hope was fading, if not already abandoned. These messengers 
were to separate at Georgetown, one riding to the north-west to stately 
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Tudor Place, the home of Mr. Peter, the other across Rock Creek, south- 
eastwardly to the mansion of Mr. Law, near the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac. 


Mingled with the grief which apprehension of the death of Washing- 
ton engendered in the minds of his neighbors and friends in Alexandria, 
was a sub-conscious realization of the fact that for at least two of the 
three physicians then at Mount Vernon there was a personal factor not 
frequently present on such occasions. Washington’s relations with Dr. 
Gustavus Brown were, as far as we know, largely if not entirely, pro- 
fessional. With the other two these bonds were not alone professional, 
but personal, and much stronger. This, they knew, was especially true 
in the case of Dr. Craik 


CRAIK AND DICK—Excursus. 


James Craik M. D. (1730-1814) was born in Scotland. He received his medical 
education at the University of Edinburgh. He came to America prior to 1754, in 
which year he accompanied Washington on his expedition against the French fort 
on the Ohio. In the following year he accompanied Washington, and Braddock, 
over the same route. He was firm in the belief that “Nothing but divine providence 
could have saved the life of Washington in the battle which ended so disastrously 
for General Braddock.” Throughout Washington’s entire military career Dr. Craik 
was at his side, “From Great Meadows to Yorktown.” At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War Dr. Craik returned to domestic practice, and, at Washington’s solicita- 
tion settled down in Alexandria. Brothers in Arms as they had been they now be- 
came neighbors and friends who had much in common to recall and discuss. Wash- 
ington mentions Dr. Craik in his will as “My companion in Arms and old and 
intimate friend.” A lengthy obituary of Dr. Craik written at the time of his death 
says, “Of those who shared the early toils and friendship of our Washington, this 
remarkable man was surely the last.” 

Doctor Elisha Cullen Dick (1760-1825) was a native of Pennsylvania who 
served that state during the Revolution, and prior to 1783 moved to Alexandria in 
which year he took a leading part in organizing a Masonic Lodge under charter 
from the Grand Lodge of that state. This, later, became The Alexander Washington 
Lodge, of which Dr. Dick served many terms as Worshipful Master. Washington 
held this office in 1788. He retired in 1789, Dr. Dick succeeding him in December 
of that year. As Master of the Lodge he set the corner stone of the District of 
Columbia in 1791; and, in the same capacity, accompanied by the members of the 
lodge as an escort of honor he assisted General Washington in laying the corner 
stone of the national Capitol, in 1793. It may be added that Dr. Dick presided over 
the Masonic rites at the funeral of Washington, and on the ensuing February 
twenty second delivered in the Old Presbyterian Meeting house in Alexandria a 
scholarly and eloquent Oration upon “The Day and Decease of Washington.” 


AT MOUNT VERNON 


It may well be believed that with both Dr. Craik and Dr. Dick, pro- 
fessional anxiety over the patient’s suffering condition was accentuated 
by personal sorrow at the impending loss of a friend and companion 
such as it falls to the lot of but few men to possess. The details of the 
last hours of Washington, so carefully recorded by the faithful Tobias 
Lear, with minor additions from other sources enables one to reconstruct 
the scene, Dr. Craik had been in Washington’s room almost constantly 
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since his arrival at nine that morning. Upon the arrival of Brown and 
Dick an immediate consultation was held. The patient’s throat was 
swollen and articulation difficult and throughout the day he spoke but 
seldom. About five o’clock he said to Craik, “Doctor I die hard, but I 
am not afraid to go. I believed from my first attack that I should not 
st: vive it; my breath can not last long.” “The doctor pressed his hand 
but could not utter a word. He retired from the bedside and sat by the 
fire, absorbed in grief.” (Lear). 

“About ten minutes after ten Tobias Lear, who sat by the bedside 
holding Washington’s hand, called softly to Dr. Craik who sat by the fire 
absorbed in grief. The Doctor recognizing at once that the end was at 
hand came to the bedside and placed his hand gently and reverently over 
Washington’s eyes. When he removed his hand the eyes were closed 
forever. Dr. Dick stepped over to the fireplace and cut the cord which 
operated the pendulum of the small clock which stood on the mantel. The 
hands stood at twenty minutes after ten... .” 


Truth of the time honored adage that “Bad news travels fast,” re- 
ceived no confirmation in its relation to the death of Washington. 
Weighed down by a sense of its own importance, it seemed reluctant to 
start. It was well into the next day, Sunday, the fifteenth, that confirm- 
ative information reached Alexandria, only seven miles away. It was 
Monday, the sixteenth, when the Alexandria Gazette, in a small, black- 
bordered space on its front page, said “It is our painful duty first to an- 
nounce to our country and to the World the death of their illustrious 
benefactor, GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


On December eighteenth, (the day of the funeral), Mr. Marshall, 
later Chief Justice and at that time a member of Congress, ‘‘Rose, and 
in a voice that bespoke the anguish of his mind, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of the deepest regret, advised the House that a rumor had 
reached Philadelphia that Washington was dead.” On December 
twenty-fourth the sad news reached Boston, and it is interesting to note 
that it came in a letter from Alexandria. In its issue of December twenty 
fifth, The Massachusetts Federalist, carrying heavy mourning borders 
published Washington’s Farewell Address on its front page, and on its 
editorial page the following—“Boston, December 25th, 1799; Wednes- 
day. On the agonizing occasion which envelopes our paper in mourn- 
ing we have seized opportunity to give renewed information of the 
Legacy left by the Father of his Country to his children. It is the Pearl 
of Price, now rendered of infinite value. Let him who can, read it; and 
read it loud, that all who are in the house may hear it and be instructed, 
Our Washington is no more.” 
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“The editor yesterday, received the following letter: 


Alexandria, Va., Sunday, 
December 15th, 1799. 


Dear Sir ;— 

It is with extreme pain I inform you that Lieut. General George 
Washington is no more. I hear that his complaint was the Cramp, that 
he was sick twenty four hours, and died last night at 12 o’clock, I have 
just returned from the house of the physician General of the United 
States, Dr. Craik, who has not yet returned from Mount Vernon, which 
prevents my being more particular. All Shops, &c., will be shut and no 
business done here tomorrow. We shall have a meeting here this evening 
for the purpose of making arrangements to show all the respect possible 
to the memory of The Savior of Our County. I am, Respectifully 


Your Obdnt Servt., 
JONATHAN SwIFT. 


Maj Benjamin Russell, Boston. 


SWIFT AND RUSSELL—Excursus 


Jonathan Swift was born at Milton, Massachusetts, about 1760. He died, in 
Alexandria, in 1824, after a residence in that place of more than forty years. He 
was a man of wealth, and lived in a beautiful home, which he himself had built. It 
was called “Bel Air,” renamed in later years, “Colross.” He married a daughter of 
General Daniel Roberdeaux, one of Alexandria’s Revolutionary heroes. Washington 
mentions in his Diary, under date of November 23d, 1785, that “Mr. Swift, a mer- 
chant of Alexandria, and Dr. Foster Swift” had dined at Mount Vernon that day, 
Dr. Foster Swift, U. S. A., of New London, Connecticut, later resident physician 
at Governor’s Island, New York harbor, was Jonathan’s brother. 

Major Benjamin Russell (1761-1845), was born and reared in Boston, and 
perhaps had a personal acquaintance with Jonathan Swift. A brief account which 
appears in one of the biographical Dictionaries discloses Benjamin Russell to have 
been a man of fine character who played an interesting and important part in a 
most interesting and important era. In April, 1775, “He, with several youthful 
companions followed a detachment of soldiers from Boston to Cambridge, and, in 
the general excitement of the times was unable to immediately return. In fact it 
was several months later that his father was able to catch up with him. He found 
him at Harvard, busily employed as clerk and messenger for a number of military 
officers who were located there.” On his return home he was first received with 
joy, then soundly thrashed, and then “Bound out” to learn the printer’s trade. The 
printer was Isaiah Thomas, who, when drafted to serve a six months period, in 
1780, employed Benjamin Russell as a substitute. At the end of the six months 
period Benjamin returned to his printing job. However, the martial and patriotic 
fervor was not diminished, and before the year was out Benjamin went to West 
Point and joined the army stationed there in time to share the excitement and dis- 
may of the troops attending the treason and flight of Arnold, and to witness the 
execution of the unfortunate Andre. 

_ Benjamin Russell continued in the army until the end of hostilities, serving 
faithfully and well, but, as it chanced was employed in no major engagement. He 
returned to his editorial chair and at the time of Washington’s death was publish- 
ing a paper once known as The Boston Centinel whose name had been changed 
to The Massachusetts Federalist, a name doubly appropriate, for Russell was, him- 
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self, Federalist to the bone. In the publisher’s fraternity, especially in New England, 
his name is revered to this day. And certainly he yielded to no man in his reverence 
for Washington. 

In Washington’s Household Account Book (1793-1797) may be found the fol- 
lowing entry, January 23, 1797, “The President’s account, proper, Pd Sam’l Hodg- 
don for Ben Russell Editor of the Boston Centinel for advertising Lands, . . .19.50,” 
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GENERAL EWELL TO THE HIGH PRIVATE 
IN THE REAR 
Contributed by T. Harry WILLIAMs, 


Associate Professor of History, Louisiana State University. 


In 1865 at the close of the Civil War, General Richard S. Ewell of 
the Army of Northern Virginia was placed under military arrest and 
confined in Fort Warren, Boston Harbor.’ During the period of his 
imprisonment, he was cheered by letters and messages from individuals 
in all sections of the country who expressed their sympathy for him and 
offered to aid him. Particularly affecting to the colorful Virginian was 
a letter from St. Paul, Minnesota, from a man who had been a member 
of Company A of the First Dragoons when Ewell had joined it as a young 
second lieutenant just out of West Point. The “High Private in the 
Rear,” as the writer styled himself, said, “You may or may not be a 
rebel to your country. God, the Supreme Judge, will in due time judge 
of that. You are now a prisoner and it is enough for me to suppose that 
a word of sympathy from an old comrade-in-arms, before such a dogma 
as Secession was ever thought of, will be welcome.” After recalling 
the circumstances under which Ewell had joined the company, the 
writer continued, “While under your command I experienced many 
kindnesses at your hands. . . . General, I wish to tell you if there is 
anything I can do to add to your comfort or ease your situation, I would 
be proud to do it. . . .”? 

Ewell replied to the former private. The latter was so delighted with 
Ewell’s letter that he had it published in the St. Paul Pioneer. The 
New Orleans Times, from which the version of the letter given here is 
taken, republished it on July 11, 1865, page 6, column 2. Colonel Percy 
Gatling Hamlin, Ewell’s biographer, states that to the best of his 
knowledge this letter was not in the Ewell papers and has not been pub- 
lished in any secondary work.® 

The letter constitutes Ewell’s fullest explanation of his attitude to- 
ward secession. Letters of his previously published show that he viewed 


1Percy Gatling Hamlin, “Old Bald Head” (General R. S. Ewell: The Portrait of 
@ Soldier (Strasburg, 1940), 194-195; Percy Gatling Hamlin, editor, The Making 
of a Soldier: Letters of General R. S. Ewell (Richmond, 1935), 133-143. 

*Hamlin, “Old Bald Head,” 195-196. The writer stated that he had been dis- 
charged from the army in 1843. 
: eee Colonel Percy Gatling Hamlin to T. Harry Williams, August 19, 
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it with reluctance and that even during the war he expressed regret 
that the Union had dissolved in civil conflict In this document, he 
presents a clear picture of his mind in the great crisis of 1861, of the 
sense of duty that impelled him to go with his native state, and of the 
profound regret that he experienced at leaving the service of the United 
States. It is interesting to note that he apparently was swayed in his 
decision to go with the South by the utterances of certain Northern 
leaders upholding secession or recognizing the inevitability of disunion. 
To men like Ewell, with their military background, the nation must 
have seemed to be in some spasm of illogical emotion in those terrible 
days of 1861. 


Fort Warren, B. H., June 13, 1865. 


Dear Sir—I was highly gratified at the receipt of yours of the 30th 
ult. Long experience has given me very different views in regard to the 
responsibilities of an officer from those with which I left West Point, 
where a few mathematical formulas, never used afterwards, and abstruse 
branches of science were dwelt upon, to the utter exclusion of the duties 
and responsibilities that were to occupy our lives. It is therefore highly 
gratifying that I have the testimony of one companion in arms that | 
made some friends among the soldiers—a portion of humanity where 
the treatment of the best is measured often by what the worse deserve, 
and whom it is easier to govern by the harshest rules than to take the 
trouble to discriminate between good and bad, and to make the profession 
easier when possible. 


After the time of which you write my health suffered terribly for 
years, not much to the improvement of my temper, and I remember 
with regret much harsh language and conduct towards men who showed 
themselves better able to control themselves than I could control myself. 
However, I always tried to be just in the long run, and while the dis- 
cipline and good behavior of my company were notorious, I hope I may 
say no man was made worse by service with me, and many of the boys 
discharged from my company became valuable and industrious citizens. 
I never heard of one turning out badly during many years in New 
Mexico, and I learned that kindness gives a far more perfect control over 
the human as well as the brute races than harshness and cruelty.° 

That you may have as little as possible to be ashamed of serving with 
me, I will give you a short account of how I came into the Southern 
cause : 

I came from Arizona, sick, in the spring of 1861. Staid in the country, 
in Virginia, my State, trying to get well, and found the war, to my bitter 
regret, was being started. All the highest United States army officers 
were resigning, except General Scott, and he published a letter that the 
United States would be divided into four parts, thus showing that he 


*Hamlin, Making of a Soldier, 97, 112, 114. 
5For Ewell’s service as a second lieutenant with Company A, First Dragoons, in 
the Southwest, see Hamlin, “Old Bald Head,” 13-21. 
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thought all was over. A United States Senator said he would march 
a Northern regiment to help the South for every one sent against her, 
Nothing was done with either of these men, or with others whose deeds 
were treasonable. A member of Congress, from California, made a 
public speech calling upon the South to resist the election of Mr. Lincoln.’ 


Now, I found myself forced to fight against my brothers and all my 
nearest and dearest relatives—against my own State, when many abler 
men than myself contended that she was right. By taking up the side of 
the South I forfeited a handsome position, fine pay, and the earnings of 
twenty years’ hard service. All the pay I drew in four years in the 
South was not as much as one year’s pay in the old army. The greatest 
political favoritism against me I ever had was from Mr. Davis after the 
Mexican war.® 

It is hard to account for my course, except from a painful sense of 
duty—I say painful, because I believe few were more devoted to the old 
country than myself; and the greatest objection I had to it was because 
of my predeliction for.a strong one. Now I see persons who did what 
they could to bring about the war, in high favor in the North, holding 
high office. It was like death to me. 

En route here from New Mexico, in 1861, I volunteered my services 
to fight the Texans, threatening a United States post, and was careful to 
do nothing against the United States before resigning. 

I have asked to be allowed to take the oath of allegiance and return to 
my duties as a citizen. I see, though, that many persons, active in the 
first steps in bringing this war about are at liberty, while I am here with 
no very good prospects of getting out, while my wife is under arrest 
in St. Louis, and has been since April, but up to this time has utterly 
failed even to find out why she is arrested. Neither she or myself have 
the slightest idea of the cause of her arrest.® 

I have given you a long letter about myself, because of the friendly 
tone of your letter, and because I feel naturally drawn toward those 
with whom I have served. I remain, very respectfully, etc., 

R. S. 


6General Winfield Scott, in October, 1860, had written President James Buchanan 
that a division of the country into four confederacies would be preferable to a 
ruinous civil war. See James Buchanan, Mr. Buchanan's Administration on the Eve 
of the Rebellion (New York, 1866), 287-288; Charles Winslow Elliott, Winfield 
Scott: the Soldier and the Man (New York, 1937), 675-677. 

7The United States Senator referred to is probably Joseph Lane of Oregon, 
who belligerently indorsed the course of the seceding states. Congressional Globe, 
36 Cong., 2nd Sess., 143, 293, 1346. The member of Congress from California may 
have been Senator William M. Gwin or Representative Charles L. Scott. See 
Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, XXIV, History of California, VII (San Fran- 
cisco, 1890), 258-259, 265, 277. 

8Ewell’s feeling that President Jefferson Davis was prejudiced against him seems 
to be unfounded. Douglas Southall Freeman writes in Lee’s Lieutenants: A S tudy 
in Command (New York, 1943), II, 696-697, that Davis “heartily approved” 
Ewell’s promotion to lieutenant general. Possibly Ewell blamed Davis for his re- 
moval from active service, which was done because of his poor health, and for his 
failure to secure a new field command. See Hamlin, Making of a Soldier, 130-131. 


®*Mrs. Ewell was arrested in April at Nashville and removed to St. Louis. The 
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arrest was made by General George H. Thomas by order of Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Wash- 
ington, 1881-1901), Series II, Vol. VIII, pp. 501, 506-507, 513. It was believed in 
the Ewell family that President Andrew Johnson had instigated the arrest, be- 
lieving that Mrs. Ewell had not been sincere in taking the oath of loyalty and that 
she intended to leave the country. Harriot S. Turner, “Recollections of Andrew 
Johnson,” Harpers’ Magazine, Volume 120 (January, 1910), 168-176, especially 
174-176. She was freed by presidential order in July. 
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GENEALOGY. 


THE REVEREND HENRY SKYRING (1729-1795) 
AND HIS FAMILY 


By GILBERT BurNET LEwIs 


| The Reverend Henry Skyring! was born in Whitehaven, England, 1729,* and 
was licensed by the Bishop of Lincoln, June 2, 1760, to perform the office of 
curate in the parish church of Wimondly, county of Hertford, England (original 
license which is in The Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia, is herewith re- 
produced in facsimile). He was licensed for Virginia, October 10, 1763, receiving 
King’s Bounty, October 19, 1763, and was minister of St. John’s Parish, King 
William County, from about 1764 to 1787, and minister of Elizabeth City Parish, 
Elizabeth City County, from 1787 until his death in 1795. He was loyal to the 
American Cause during the Revolutionary War. (41, Va. Mag. of Hist and Biog., 


of the Wate 


h Chure 


1The variations in the spelling of this name are interesting. In his license as 
curate, June, 1760, the name is distinctly written “Henry Skyring, Clerke.” It is 
also spelled Skyring in the two references to the name appearing in the Virginia 
Gazette, 1769 and 1774 (quoted in the text above). The King William County 
Land Tax Lists 1786-1820 spelled the name once as Skyring; other times as Skyrin. 
The inscription on “the parson’s monument in St. John’s Churchyard, Hampton, Va. 
reads: “Sacred to the memory of The Rev. Henry Skyrin, Rector of Elizabeth 
City Parish, born in White Haven, England, A.D. 1729, died in Hampton, Virginia, 
1795. This Monument is erected by his surviving children, Elizabeth Temple and 
John Spottswood Skyrin.” According to public records and family papers, signa- 
tures to letters, etc., the widow and children of “the Parson” spelled the name 
Skyrin. An exception to this form is noted among the descendants of Elizabeth 
(the Parson’s daughter) and her husband, Robert Temple, where the name (used 
as a baptismal one) is spelled Skyren. There are no persons of the surname living 
today as Robert Skyrin and John Spotswood Skyrin, the only two sons of “the 
Parson”, died unmarried. 


2From Mrs. James Christopher Baytop (who was Josephine Spotswood Lewis 
[1834-1896], daughter of John Skyrin Lewis [1809-1861]; granddaughter of Dr. 
Zachary Lewis [1787-1859] and Ann Catherine Skyrin, [died 1830] his wife, sister 
of John Spotswood Skyrin [1780-1855], both being children of the Rev. Henry 
Skyrin [1729-1795] and Lucy Moore [1747-1819] his wife, wrote in a letter (which 
is now, 1946, in possession of Gilbert Burnet Lewis, Richmond, Va.) as follows: 


“I remember being told that uncle John’s [i. e. John Spotswood Skyrin] 
oldest brother [i. e. Robert Skyrin] that died young was named for 
798) Pa [i e. the father of the Rev. Henry Skyring (1729- 


Courtesy 


Original in The Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 


Henry Sk 
Hertford. 


From this statement of Mrs. Baytop’s it is clear that the family tradition was that 
the Rev. Henry Skyrin’s father was named Robert Skyring. Therefore we raise 
the question: Was Robert Skyring (traditionally stated to have been Henry Sky- 
ring’s father) related to the following named person? “Robert Skyring, admitted 
pens. Corpus Christi 1690; of Cambridgeshire; metric. Michaelmas 1691; B.A. 
1694-5; M.A. 1698; ordained deacon (Lincoln) June 4, 1699; priest (London) 
July 24, 1705; rector Snargate, Kent 1708-35; rector of Knowlton, 1713-53; rector 
of Chillenden 1721; died March 26, 1753. Admon. P. C. C. (Alumni Cantabri- 
gienses, Part I: to 1751, Vol. 6, page 87). 
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page 300; Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, Part II, page 307; Dunn, 
List of Virginia Clergy Loyal to American Cause.) 

In 1769 the Reverend Henry Skyring was appointed one of the “Trustees of the 
Fund for the Benefit of Widows and Orphans of Clergymen,” (Purdie and Dixon's 
Virginia Gazette, March 16, 1769, page 3; column 1.) and he is listed as owner of 
one share of stock in the Dismal Swamp Canal Co. (I, No. Car. Hist. and Gen’l 
Reg., page 432). In 1786 he purchased from James Quarles 558 acres adjoining 
Acquinton Church in King William County, and there lived until his removal to 
Hampton, Virginia. This property passed to his widow on his death. (King Wil- 
liam Co. Land Tax Lists, Div. of Archives, Va, State Library). It is related 
that the Reverend Mr. Skyring preached, from time to time in several churches in 
Virginia, after his arrival in 1763, while he was residing in the homes of Colonel 
Richard Corbin, of “Laneville,” King & Queen County, and Colonel Bernard 
Moore, of “Chelsea,” King William County. (Meade, Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia, Vol. I, page 381). The Reverend Henry Skyring (born 1729; died 
1795; tombstone St. John’s Churchyard, Hampton, Va.) married, 1774, Lucy 
Moore, (born 1747; died September 26, 1819; Lewis Family Bible record, Va. 
State Library, Division of Archives, No. 22356), third daughter of Colonel Bernard 
Moore, of “Chelsea,” King William County, and his wife, Catherine Spotswood, 
daughter of the Honorable Alexander Spotswood (1676-1740), lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia (1710-1722) .4 

The Reverend Henry Skyring (1729-1795) and Lucy Moore (1747-1819), his 
wife, had issue: 

(1) Robert Skyrin, d. unm. (2) Elizabeth m. Robert Temple, of whom here- 
after. (3) Ann Catherine m. first, Richard Frazier; second Dr. Zachary Lewis, 
of whom hereafter. (4) Maj. John Spotswood Skyrin, born at “Chelsea,” King 
William Co. 1780; died 1855; unm. (5) Maria E. m. George Tebbs, of whom 
hereafter. (6) Bernard Moore Skyrin; died before 1819; unm. 


(2) Elizabeth Skyren (daughter of Henry and Lucy [Moore] Skyring) born 
King William Co., Aug. 1779; died 1862; married Feb. 6, 1799; Robert Temple, 
of “Ampthill,” Chesterfield Co., born 1774; died December 1836; issue: (1) 
Mollie Brooke Temple, born Oct. 10, 1799; died Mar. 16, 1878; married Nov. 25, 
1819, Thomas Harris Crouch, born Aug. 14, 1788; died Oct. 31, 1856.5 (2) Ann 


3In The Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. is a small trunk, 15x8x7 inches, of 
wood covered with undressed hide studded with brad nails, which also form the 
initials “H. S.” on top of the trunk. The trunk is lined with a blue paper with red 
stenciled design. This trunk sent from London, in February, 1755, by John Norton 
to the Rev. Henry Skyring, and contained a surplice and clerical gown for “the 
Parson.” 

4The notably interesting ancestry of Colonel Bernard Moore, of “Cheslsea,” 


King William County through descent from the Moore, Todd, Bernard and Gorsuch - 


families will be found authoritatively traced by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants in his Gor- 
such and Lovelace Families, published in Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, Vols. XXIV-XXIX. The ancestry of Mrs. Catherine (Spotswood) Moore 
is given in Brock (editor), Letters of Alexander Spotswood, 1710-1722, Vol I 
(published Richmond, 1882). : 

5Doctor Wyndham Bolling Blanton, of Richmond, Va., who supplied the data 
contained in this section, is a great grandson of Mollie Brooke Temple (1799-1878) 
and her husband, Thomas Harris Crouch (1788-1856). Their daughter, Bettie 
Skyren Crouch married Howson Hooe Wallace, of Fredericksburg, Va.; their 
daughter, Elizabeth Brown Wallace (1860-1941) married Doctor Charles Armistead 
— and their son, Wyndham Bolling Blanton, M. D., married Natalie Mc- 
aden 
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Catherine Temple, married Col. James Hugh Henry. (3) Benjamin Temple, born 
Jany. 12, 1801; died July 13, 1872; married Sept. 26, 1826, Lucy Lilly Robinson, 
born Jany. 1, 1807; died June 17, 1884. (4) Henry Temple, born May 30, 1804; 
died Oct. 5, 1855; married Caroline Gilliam, born Oct. 12, 1811; died Dec. 17, 1873. 
(5) Elizabeth Skyren Temple married William F. Taylor. (6) Maria Bernard 
Temple, born April 2, 1818; died Feby. 7, 1898, married Thomas Roberdeau Wolfe, 
born May 7, 1819; died July 6, 1856. (7) Robertine Temple, born Dec. 28, 1822; 
died Jany. 9, 1867; married Jany. 17, 1850, Robert Alexander Grinnan, born May 
24, 1817; died Oct. 18, 1884. (8) Lucy Moore Temple, died in early life; unm. 
(9) Charlotte Carter Temple, born 1816 (?); died 1896 (?) [Note: The data 
in this section have been supplied by Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, Va., 
from tombstones in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, and in family cemetery at 
“Ampthill,” Chesterfield Co. (for Robert Temple and his wife, Elizabeth Skyren, 
and their children, Mollie Brooke Temple and her husband, Thomas H. Crouch; 
Henry Temple and his wife, Caroline Gilliam) ; from records in family Bible (for 
Benjamin Temple and his wife, Lucy L. Robinson) ; from the Colonial Dame Pa- 
pers of Frances Wolfe (for Maria B. Temple and her husband, Thomas R. Wolfe) ; 
and from Hayden’s Virginia Genealogies, page 29 (for Robertine Temple and her 
husband, Robert A. Grinnan). 

(3) Ann Catherine Skyrin (daughter of Henry and Lucy [Moore] Skyring), 
ON ee. ; died June 25, 1830; married, first, Richard Frazier; second, Oct. 
3, 1807, Dr. Zachary Lewis, (born Nov. 25, 1787; died June 5, 1859) of King & 
Queen County. 

Ann C. Skyrin and her first husband, Richard Frazier, had issue: (1) William 
Frazier. (2) Elizabeth Frazier, married, first, Thomas J. Evans; second, William 
Newman. 

Ann C. Skyrin and her second husband, Dr. Zachary Lewis, had issue: (1) 
John Skyrin Lewis, born Jany. 14, 1809; died April 14, 1861; married Nov. 20, 1834, 
Octavia Claiborne Hill (2) Maria Carter Lewis, born Oct. 30, 1811; died June 
14, 1814. (3) Sarah Iverson Lewis, born Oct. 25, 1813; died Aug. 31, 1840. (4) 
Maria Temple Lewis, born July 10, 1817; died July 12, 1820. (5) William Bernard 
Lewis, born May 12, 1816; died April 9, 1866; married Jany. 11, 1840, Marie 
Rosalie Henry. [Note: The data in this section have been derived from the Hills 
family Bible record and the Lewis family Bible record, Nos. 21897 and 22356, re- 
spectively, in Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond, and an 
obituary (of William B. Lewis) in the Religious Herald, May 10, 1866.] 

(5) Marie E. Skyrin (daughter of Henry and Lucy [Moore] Skyren), born 1785; 
died Oct. 14, 1844; married Dec. 18, 1802, George Tebbs; issue: (1) Doctor 
Robert H. Tebbs, born March 5, 1812; died July 12, 1861; married Nov. 26, 1835, 
Elizabeth Leonard Tunstall, born June 6, 1816; died July 13, 1867. [Note: The 
data in this section arq from a family record in a Bible of the late Maria Camm 
Tebbs, who died Augt. 16, 1914; daughter of Robert H. Tebbs and Elizabeth L. 
Tunstall. The Bible is now (1946) owned by a daughter of John Prosser Harri- 
son in Newport News, Va.] 


Gilbert Burnet Lewis, the compiler of this account of “The Reverend Henry 
Skyring (1729-1795) and His Family” is a grandson of John Skyrin Lewis (1809- 
1861) and his wife Octavia Claiborne Hill. Their son, Herbert Iverson Lewis, 
married Martha Boush Parks, and their son, Gilbert Burnet Lewis married Sarah 
McMahan Gaither. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Recollections of an Old Man? 


I was born in Cumberland County, Va., on the 8th of April, 1794. My father, 
after whom I was named, was a soldier of the Revolution and was at the siege of 
Yorktown.? He was a lieutenant and his brother, Samuel Booker, was a captain. I 
served in the War of 1812. I volunteered at Cumberland Courthouse in September, 
1813, in the Cumberland Troop. Its officers were: John Miller, captain; Daniel A, 
Wilson, first lieutenant; and Maurice Langhorne, second; George Horsley, orderly 
sergeant; and Dr. John Trent, surgeon. The battalion was first under the com- 
mand of Major Robinson, and when attached to a regiment it was commanded by 
Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph. I was stationed at Hampton most of the time 
that I was in service. I was at Yorktown on detached service when the news was 
received of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 

I recollect when a schoolboy in 1806 when returning home, meeting Colonel Aaron 
Burr, a prisoner under guard on his way to Richmond. He was traveling in a 
“stick-gig.” I well remember his appearance. He was a small man, with un- 
commonly bright eyes and rather sharp features. 

I also remember seeing Lorenzo Dow and hearing him preach at Smith’s Chapel 
in Cumberland. He was very uncouth in his appearance, rather repulsive and 
walked on foot through the country. His wife, Peggy Dow, accompanied him, 
riding a flea-bitten gray mare. She was an ordinary looking woman, with auburn 
hair and freckled. As soon as he finished his sermon he opened the window near 
the pulpit and jumped out and went his way. His oddities and eccentricities at- 
tracted large crowds to hear him. 

I heard Mr. Jefferson give in his evidence on the trial of a will case at Bucking- 
ham Courthouse in 1817. He was dressed remarkably plain and his language was 
simple and to the point. He was tall, raw-boned, according to my recollection of 
him. Profound silence was observed while he was talking in court. 


I have seen Peter Francisco many times. He was a large, muscular man, though 
I think that some exaggerated stories have been told about his strength. His son, 
James Francisco, was in the army with me. Peter was a remarkably good-natured 
man and very peaceably inclined. 

I well remember the canvass between Randolph and Epps. Party excitement ran 
higher than I ever knew it. A friend of Randolph who lived in Cumberland near 
Farmville loaned a neighbour a horse to ride to Cumberland Courthouse to vote as 
he expected for his favorite, but when he went to the polls the neighbour voted for 
Epps. This so enraged the friend of Randolph that he said to the man that he 
should not ride his horse home. A friend of Epps who was present told the man 
that if he would go with him home he would give him a horse. I heard Mr. Ran- 
dolph make the best speech he ever made, at Buckingham Courthouse. It was I 
think in 1833. He was without doubt the greatest orator I ever heard. 


On one occasion an important law suit was sent from Amelia to Cumberland for 
trial. Amongst the lawyers engaged in it and whom I heard were John Wickham, 
William Wirt and William S. Archer. 


In 1817 I made a trip to Tennessee and Alabama on horseback. I was in Nash- 
ville when the first hogshead of tobacco was inspected. It was then only a small 
town, comparatively speaking. 

I removed to the county of Patrick in 1819 and have lived in that county and 
this ever since. I am the only survivor of a family of four sons and two daughters 
and have lived to a greater age than any of them. I have been remarkably healthy 
and am now able to ride on horseback. If I am living and able I wish to attend 
the celebration at Yorktown in October. 


Epwarp Booker—1881 
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“Ridgeway”, Henry County, Va. 


1A biographer says of Edward Booker, the writer of these Recollections that 
“he was one of the most interesting characters who ever lived in Henry County. 
He was endowed with a superior intellect, cultivated and enriched by a lifetime 
of reading. His brain was stored with the treasures of English and American 
literature. His memory was simply prodigious.” The paper here published was 
copied from the original which was in the possession of the late Captain John A. 
Booker, of Cumberland C. H., Virginia; this copy having been contributed by 
George E. Booker III, Esq. of Richmond, whose great-grandfather, Captain William 
Booker, of Cumberland County (of the War of 1812) was a brother of Edward 
Booker, the writer of the Recollections. 


Minge Family. Want early information on MINGE FAMILY, reported in 
Charles City Co. and that section 1650 or earlier. If your family records show 
intermarriage or other information regarding the Minge family please write me. 
John H. Minge, 924 Cardova Place, South Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


Brent Family. I expect to publish in the very near future a genealogy on the 
Giles, George and Robert Brent family. There has been printed in some works 
that Anne Brent, sister of Giles, married Gov. Leonard Calvert. Also Giles Brent 
has been given three children not mentioned in his will or that of his sister Mar- 
garet. One of these children, Katherine, married Richard Marsham. I have not 
been able to find the proof in the records for either of the above. I would appre- 
ciate any help from those who might clear up this situation. Chester H. Brent, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


McGehee Family. The undersigned has for a number of years been collecting 
and assembling data concerning the descendants of Thomas Mackgehee of King 
William County, Virginia, with the purpose of writing a history of the McGehee 
family. Correspondence with members, descendants, and friends of the family will 
be welcomed, as will the opportunity to copy records and other materials relating 
to the McGehees. Full credit for assistance will be given in any published account. 
It is especially desired to find the origin of the tradition that Thomas Mackgehee 
was born James Macgregor. Herbert C. Bradshaw, Box 551, Emporia, Virginia. 


Muse ron Corrections. Va. Mag. of Hist. @ Biog., Vol. 53, No. 4 (October, 
1945), page 320, line 39, read Juliet Tayloe Corbin instead of Juliet Tayloe Muse; 
and she married Walter Healy, not Healey. Ibid., page 320, read “Oakenham” 
instead of “Okenham.” These are corrections of errors that occurred in the ac- 
count of the Muse family —CLayTon Torrence, Editor. 


Moore Family. Can anyone give us the names of the parents of Robert Moore, 
who died in Brunswick or Lunenburg Co., Va. about 1785? This Robert Moore 
owned large tracts of land in Brunswick and Lunenburg, parts of which he con- 
veyed to all of his children and his sons in law; and many of the heirs sold this 
land in 1785. How Robert Moore obtained his lands has not been discovered as 
there are no patents or deeds to him granting or conveying the said lands. In one 
deed of sale he is referred to as “of Surry Co., Va.” and in one deed, in 1779, his 
wife’s name appears as Rachel (probably a 2nd or 3rd wife). Surry, Sussex and 
remaining Prince George County records (as well as Brunswick and Lunenburg 
County records) have ‘been searched; but, nothing definite as to parentage of the 
Robert Moore, in question, has been found; and nothing found as to how he ob- 
tained his lands in Brunswick and Lunenburg. We also have had North Carolina 
records searched for clues to Robert Moore’s parentage and other relations, as 
there were several Moores of Surry, Brunswick and Prince George connection 
who moved to North Carolina and whose names appear as selling land in Virginia 
inherited by them. Any information in regard to these matters will be greatly 
appreciated. Address: Mrs. Oliver Posfay, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BeLeacurep City: RicHMcoNnpD, 1861-1865. By Alfred Hoyt Biil. 313 pp. Knopf. 
New York. $3.00 


Little as we Virginians like to consider the fact, Richmond should probably not 
have been chosen the capital of the Confederacy. It was simply too close overland 
to Washington, the most important base for the Northern military power, too acces- 
sible by water for the vastly superior Union navy. But Richmond, more commodi- 
ous than Montgomery and the capital already of Virginia, was selected. The support 
was thus doubly assured not only of the influential Old Dominion but incidentally of 
the chivalrous Richmond people. 


The story of how bravely Richmonders, citizens and temporary war-time residents 
alike, met the mounting dangers, the dull disillusionments of the next four years is 
one of the epics of history. It is comparable in some respects with the heroism of the 
defenders of Londonberry and Haarlem, of London and Stalingrad. For the Rich- 
monders met their ordeal not merely resolutely but at times even gaily—in the 
genteel tradition. Inspired by Jefferson Davis and the other Confederate officials to 
hold the city to the last extremity, they in turn inspired these Confederate leaders. 

At the same time they offered examples of a certain pattern of human conduct 
which we have come to expect at such a desperate period. War tends to arouse the 
best or worst in people. While the great majority of Richmonders were working to 
support the private or governmental enterprises necessary to the existence of the 
Confederate armies—were sending loved ones to the battlefields or seeking to allevi- 
ate the horrors of overcrowded hospitals, there was a small element of speculators 
and profiteers in the city who never got the odium they deserved. And soldiers, 
knowing that they might be on a brief respite from death, are not squeamish as to 
how they spend furloughs: they swelled the trade of the gamblers and prostitutes 
who flocked to the capital of the new government. Moreover, while Richmond felt, 
especially at certain periods, a quickening of her religious life, there was also an 
appalling amount of drinking; it was, to quote the Examiner, “eating into the vitals 
of society.” 


The history of “The Beleagured City,” as Mr. Bill entitles his book, is indeed 
noteworthy, the intense human elements having a tragic overtone because the re- 
tention of the capital became morally as well as strategically necessary to the Con- 
federate cause. As such, the numerous bits of the story deserve to be collected and 
distilled for posterity into an outstanding book, written in a spirited style, with 
thorough scholarship, by a historian saturated with the traditions and locale (or is 
this too much reasonably to expect?) 


Alfred Hoyt Bill, a native New Yorker, with memories of at least one relative 
who suffered from Southern bullets, deserves much credit for the impartial manner 
in which he treats his subject. He has made a wide use of secondary sources, with a 
limited number of primary ones, and written an interesting, at times graphic, ac- 
count of Richmond life from his opening scene in 1858 when Monroe’s body was 
brought from New York to Hollywood, through the period of the evacuation in 
April 1865, followed by the fire and Union occupation. His last chapter in which 
he describes the end of the war and some of the ensuing trials before the city “could 
once more call her soul her own” is especially moving. Likewise, there are two good 
maps and a number of appropriate illustrations, mostly from the contemporary 
Harpers Weekly and Illustrated London News, though Mr. Bill might have included 
other pictures readily available in Richmond which give needed impressions of the 
war-time capital. 


Unfortunately, however, Mr. Bill himself offers a key to a fundamental weakness 
in his book which cannot be overlooked. While making due acknowledgements to 
various scholars, chiefly at Princeton, who gave him advice and encouragement, he 
does not—mirabile dictu—mention the help of a single person at the historical re- 
positories in Richmond, so essential to his story; no, not even a single member of 
the staff at the Library of Congress or the National Archives. One printed volume 
alone at the Virginia State library—the wartime Richmond city directory—could 
do much to give the book a detailed understanding of the Confederate capital which 
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is now lacking. Nor does Mr. Bill make adequate use of the invaluable contemporary 
newspaper files in the city; one needs to examine all the newspapers and to give 
sufficient attention to advertisements, personal notices, and mayor’s court items as 
well as war news and editorials. There is insufficient documentation and this re- 
viewer cannot escape the conclusion that Mr. Bill has made a superficial use of 
primary sources not already explored. 

Despite these limitations, “The Beleagured City” is a readable and instructive 
book and contains relatively few errors of detail. For example, William C. Stanard 
(p. xiv) should be William G.; Patrick Henry was never buried in Richmond 
(p. 73); and House of Representatives (p. 174) should be House of Delegates. 
More seriously, there is an inadequate treatment of the significant Richmond 
bread riot; too much attention is given to idle rumors, although from the highly 
useful J. B. Jones’ Diary; and there is no deep comprehension of the work of sev- 
eral important Confederate officials. 

In short, Mr. Bill's book is not the history of the gallant “Beleagured City” 
which the story deserves. And yet this account, by a sympathetic Northerner, is 
the best written to date or likely to be written for years to come. That is, unless 
a qualified Southerner—not now in the offing—rises to the challenge. 


Rosert DouTHAT MEADE 


VirGINIA COLONIAL AssTrRACTs, Volume 24: York County 1633-1646; Volume 25; 
York County 1646-1648; Volume 26: York County 1648-1657. By Beverley Fleet, 
Box 5161, Saunders Station, Richmond, Virginia. Price $5.00 each. 


These three volumes are a valuable addition to Mr. Fleet’s similar abstracts of 
records of other Virginia counties, As to the quality of workmanship which has 
gone into the compiling of this material there can be no question: Mr. Fleet’s long 
practice in deciphering the 17th century handwriting, his familiarity with the local- 
ity with which these records are conecrned, and his honesty in interpretation (when 
interpretation is necessary) combine to give us an accurate report as far as it goes. 
We regret deeply that it does not go farther, but, since “half a loaf is better than 
no loaf at all”, we are grateful for the offering as it is. 

An abstract does not pretend to be a compiete report; nor does Mr. Fleet pre- 
tend. In Volume 24 (p. 4) he gives a list of the York Co. Records, prior to 1700, 
which are available in the Virginia State Library. A comparison of this list with 
the records covered by his abstracts shows how small is the half a loaf in compari- 
son with the whole. 

A student of any branch of history, be he interested in economics, social condi- 
tions, genealogy or what not, should use these Abstracts for what they are and 
search further if he does not find therein what he is seeking. In whatever field of 
history he may be interested he will find in Mr. Fleet’s books food for thought and 
a stimulus for further research, What more can a writer hope to attain? 


NELLIE P, WALDEN MAIER, 


My Heap anp My Heart. By Helen Duprey Bullock; 235 pp., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons—$3.00. 


Beyond argument, today the most popular, most documented and most publicized 
Statesman, past or present, is Thomas Jefferson, American. But here is a strange 
revelation of him, a true story of a long obscured romance derived from recently 
opened letters that once passed by private conveyance between the American minis- 
ter to France and an Anglo-Italian beauty. In 1944 the McGregor library pur- 
chased for the University of Virginia twenty-five letters which are a small but ten- 
der link in correspondence between Thomas Jefferson, statesman, and Maria Cos- 
way, painter, musician and coquette. It is a tribute to Helen Duprey Bullock’s skill 
and scholarship that she is the first writer to be allowed the privilege of using these 
letters for publication. Smoothly and honestly she unfolds a romance of “purity, 
warmth and devotion,” as Jefferson himself called it. 

It began in Paris in 1786 when Jefferson was on that special mission to France, 
where, as Mrs. Bullock says, he followed “the hospitable Virginian custom of miti- 
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gating business with dinner” in the most fashionable Parisian neighborhood. “Be- 
hold me,” wrote Jefferson “on the vaunted scene of Europe.” Which vaunted scene 
was rife with prerevolution fermentation in France; with piety, romanticism, and 
imperialism contending for the new day in London. Before gates of great houses 
miserable crowds that could live by bread alone drooped panting in summer, and in 
winter huddled about government built bonfires, because there was no bread, no 
fuel, no pity for the poor. But in the brilliant French and English salons there was 
an extravagant plenty for a luxurious society with whom conversation was a sport, 
beauty was an achievement, and flirting a skill. 


From these salons Maria Cosway walked into the path of the American minis- 
ter. She was a beauty, if self-portrayal can be trusted, who spent her time (again 
her report) “in painting, playing on the harp, the harpsicord, and singing,” and, 
shortly in walking, riding, and making music with Thomas Jefferson. In their first 
separation he wrote her the missive that gives this book its title. In a dialogue be- 
tween his head and his heart he wrote a perfect love letter, which Mrs. Bullock 
gives us entirely from “My dear Madam. Having performed the last sad office of 
handing you into your carriage—” through long soul-opened pages to a restrained 
signature. Delightedly and privately Mrs. Cosway received it, and expeditiously 
sent an answer. 

The greater part of the ensuing correspondence went by private messengers. On 
one occasion Jefferson explains, “No private conveiance occuring I must trust this 
thro’ the post-office, disguising my seal & superscription.” In lush Italian or halting 
English she declares herself “with esteem’ his true friend. In Italian verse she 
laments, “My beloved—does not appear.” Her letters grow more importunate. He 
warms to his subject. “Write to me often, write affectionately & freely, as I do to 
you. a many kind things, and say them without reserve. They will be food for 
my soul.” 

Although the letters were privately delivered, and many unsigned, with Jeffer- 
son there was nothing secretive about this affair. He could speak to his heart ob- 
jectively. He recommended Mrs. Cosway’s company to one friend and another. 
Frankly he commissioned John Trumbull to “Kneel to Mrs. Cosway for me and 
lay my soul in her lap.” And when Maria returned to Paris and Jefferson, her 
friends and family ordered Trumbull to “scold her heartily” for neglecting them. He 
promptly writes Jefferson, “will you permit me to transfer the commission and 
beg that you will exeute it with all severity and elegance. From you I am sure of 
its effects.” Jefferson replies that until he can invent a scolding machine the lady 
will go unrebuked since he could never bring himself to speak sternly to her. 

A female friend of Maria’s writes Jefferson that his letters and verses to Mrs. 
Cosway were “like himself well done” and adds, “Indeed she shows your Letters 
to everybody—when I received a Letter from you—I do not make them a shew to any 
person.” It seems that Maria was but a favorite in a galaxy of lovely associates as 
Jefferson took refuge in numbers. “Tell them,” runs his message to Mrs. Cosway 
and Mrs. Adams, “they will travel with me—one on each hand and for this I shall 
be indebted—to my own imagination, which helps me on cheerily over the roads of 
life.” Gradually Maria too withdraws a little, and hopes “that neither time nor dis- 
tance will ever bring me to your (Jefferson’s) recollection as importune.” 

The story Mrs. Bullock tells is not derived only from the twenty-five new- 
found Jefferson-Cosway letter. With fine historical judgment she has drawn upon 
her abundant knowledge of Jefferson material to chart the state of his heart at a time 
when his head was crowded with national affairs which in his time became 
international affairs as “the liberty of the whole earth” became involved in 
the outcome of two provincial revolutions. A sincere and expert archivist, with 
an enthusiasm for human nature, Helen Duprey Bullock demonstrates that historic 
truth is more surprising and more fascinating than historical fiction. 

An introduction by Carleton Sprague Smith, and a foreword in which Mrs. 
Bullock thanks a list of distinguished scholars for assistance, advice and encourage- 
ment testifies to the high level of her own work. There is appended an excellent 
index, eight pages of bibliography and convenient notes. To which we add that the 
book is comfortable to hold, easy on the eyes, and of perennial charm. 


FRANCES Norton MASON. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In ANNUAL MEETING ON JANUARY 19, 1946 


The Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the afternoon 
of Saturday, January 19, 1946, (the anniversary of the birth of Robert Edward 
Lee, and the assembly day fixed by the Constitution), in the Lee House, Richmond. 

In opening the meeting, by sounding three strokes on the old St. John’s Church 
bell, and declaring a quorum in attendance, President Weddell stated that first in 
order of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, and 
requested the Reverend Clayton Torrence to act as Recording Secretary in the 
absence of David J. Mays, Esquire, who holds that office. The minutes were then 
read and approved. 


The President then stated that it was his agreeable duty to present to the meeting 
the Report of the Executive Committee for the previous calendar year. This report, 
which was then read, is as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
FeLLow MEMBERS: 


In accordance with a requirement of our Constitution I have the honor and 
pleasure to submit on behalf of our Executive Committee the following Report of 
the activities of our Society during the calendar year 1945 and of its state at the 
close of that period: 


NECROLOGY 
January 1 to December 31, 1945 


In a later paragraph will be given figures of membership at the close of 1945. 
Just here it is my duty to read the names of members who have Crossed the Bar 
within the twelve months under examination, asking you, as I do so, to stand in 
homage to their memory: 


Dr. O. O. Ashworth, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. William Cabell Bruce, Baltimore, Maryland 
J. Saint George Bryan, Richmond, Virginia 
Richard F. Burgess, El Paso, Texas 

Julian M. Cabell, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. James W. Caperton, Richmond, Kentucky 
Walter Christian, Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Jane James Cook, Baltimore, Maryland 
James H. Corbitt, Suffolk, Virginia 

Charles W. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Zenas H. Ellis, Fair Haven, Vermont 

Hunter D. Farish, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Miss Ellen Glasgow, Richmond, Virginia 
Thomas Gresham, Richmond, Virginia 
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Dr. Blanche M. Haines, Three Rivers, Michigan 
L. Beverley Howry, Washington, D. C. 
Algernon S. Hurt, Richmond, Virginia 

George B. Jennings, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Leo Kasahagen, Washington, D. C. 

J. Jordan Leake, Richmond, Virginia 

Cazenove Gardiner Lee, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Robert M. Lynn, Washington, D. C. 

Murray M. McGuire, Richmond, Virginia 

J. Scott Parrish, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Charles A. Penick, South Boston, Virginia 
Edmund M. Preston, Richmond, Virginia 
Thomas B. Scott, Richmond, Virginia 

Frederick H. Skinner, Newport News, Virginia 
Lt. G. H. Miller Smith, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
Richard H. Smith, Richmond, Virginia 

George P. Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. R. D. Sturdivant, Berlin, Alabama 

Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Frank D. Williams, Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. Hugh H. Young, Baltimore, Maryland 


In recording these losses, grievous to our Society as to our Commonwealth, I am 
moved to pay special tribute to one of them, whose gallant spirit allied to high 
intellectual gifts and conspicuous literary capacity made her an acute interpreter 
of life. If her novels usually had a Virginia setting, her range of piercing analysis 
and sharply-cut delineations of character knew no geographical limits. Further, 
certainly in writing of her own state and people, her touch was as sure as that of 
“Waverley” in his great canvases of his own land and race. 


Under this thin veil of allusion you of course at once perceive that I am sug- 
gesting “the pard-like spirit” of Ellen Glasgow. 


In simple truth she was the greatest woman Virginia has yet known; and un- 
questionably our first figure in literature. Mrs. Browning once remarked of her 
great husband’s gift of song that his poetry was the prose of the man; certainly 
all who knew Ellen Glasgow’s rich mind and nature could affirm that her conver- 
sational gifts seemed often to outtop her written word. Deeply read, scintillating in 
wit, turning constantly to apt epigram, she both persuaded and charmed. Add to 
all this a love of truth, a hatred of sham and pretense, an intense gift of pity for 
all suffering things, a passionate devotion to the land of her birth, allied to a mili- 
tant ambition for it, and you have but an imperfect portrait of a remarkable woman 
whose going I mourn. 

The names of two other members dear to us must be also mentioned before I 
close this sad roll,—Josiah Jordan Leake and Cazenove Gardiner Lee, Jr.— 
“honored seniors of the house.” 


Jordan Leake became a member of the Society in 1909 and for thirty-six years 
took a most active part in the Society’s work. In 1920 he was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee, of which body he was vice-chairman for many years, and in 1944 
became a vice president. Mr. Leake was a constant attendant on the meetings of 
the Executive Committee; an able adviser in all our affairs; and an indefatigable 
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worker in extending our membership and in obtaining gifts to our library and 
manuscript collection. His father, the late Judge William Josiah Leake, who be- 
came a member of the Society in 1881, had equally served for many years as a 
member of the Executive Committee. 


Cazenove Lee was one of the numerous Lees of Virginia to whose interest in our 
work the Society owes so many of the priceless treasures in our collection of his- 
torical manuscripts. He was constantly evincing his interest by contributing funds 
to provide equipment for the filing of manuscripts and by making gifts of books 
and items of historical and genealogical material. Retiring from business a quarter 
of a century ago, Mr. Lee devoted his time largely to historical and genealogical 
research. He was founder of the “Society of the Lees of Virginia,” and the worthy 
successor in collecting family data of his kinsman, Edmund Jenings Lee, author 
of that notable work, Lee of Virginia. We sincerely trust that at some not distant 
time Cazenove Lee’s equally valuable material in regard to later generations of the 
family may be made available to students. 


GIFTS 


An appendix to appear in the April number of our magazine will contain a list 
of all gifts received in 1945 (See Appendix I). But special thanks should be paid 
here to the following members for monetary contributions within the twelve months : 


Mrs. Alfred Irénee duPont 
Mrs. G. C. Davies 


Miss Roberta Wellford 

Mrs. T. S. Porter 

Mrs, W. J. Godwin 

Mrs. W. Shackelford 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden 

Mrs, J. Clifford Miller 

Whit P. Tunstall 

Thomas Atkinson, Jr. 

Miss Mae McMichael 


There were also several anonymous contributions bringing the total of gifts and 
bequests received to $2,367.85. 


The necessity, among other things, of building up a larger Endowment Fund, 
if the great work of research and publication to which we are pledged is to be 
properly carried on, is daily more evident and I urge all members and friends to 
keep this need in mind. It is especially hoped that we may be remembered in the 
drafting of wills. 


We have been favored during the twelve months with some interesting like- 
nesses either original or excellent copies of worthies of today as of former times. 


These included : 

A portrait in oil of Edmund Randolph Williams, Esq., a Vice President of this 
Society since 1939, twenty years an Executive Committeeman, and a member since 
1898. This canvas was executed in 1945 by Alfred Jonniaux, the well-known Belgian 
artist, and presented to the Society by a group of Mr. Williams’ friends and ad- 
mirers, 
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A portrait in oil of the Honorable John Y. Mason, the distinguished statesman 
and a former Vice President of the Society. This is a copy, made in 1945 by Anne 
Fletcher, of Richmond, from the original canvas from life by Thomas Sully. It 
was presented by a granddaughter of Mason’s, Mrs. Francis Deane Williams, of 
Richmond. 


A portrait in oil of the Honorable John Y. Mason, the distinguished statesman 
This is a copy made during the year by Rudolf V. Smutny, of New York City, 
from the superb original from life by John Neagle. For this gift we are indebted 
to Bruce’s great-grandson the Honorable David K. E. Bruce, of Washington, D. C., 
one of our Vice Presidents. 


An amusing silhouette made in his old age of Colonel Stephen Wright, of Nanse- 
mond County and Norfolk, an ensign in the Virginia Navy of the Revolution. 
This was the gift of his great-great-great-niece, Elizabeth Wright Weddell, of 
Richmond, a member of the Society. 


FINANCES 


This Report when printed in the April Number of our Magazine will have as 
appendices the Report of the Treasurer for 1945 as well as a statement from our 
Financial Agent, (the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond), of 
securities held for our account and their book—and approximate market-value. 
These will show that our modest Endowment Fund has reached the highest figure 
yet attained—over $68,000.00. This was swelled in some degree by certain gifts 
to be mentioned later, but owes its healthy condition in large measure to the wisdom 
and prudence of our Finance Committee, which under its Chairman, Mr. Bemiss, 
has vigilantly safeguarded the slender patrimony. To Mr. Bemiss our Society is 
specially indebted for setting up a clear and comprehensive budgetary system. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY 


Two separate Committees—Publication and Library—both under the capable 
and conscientious Chairmanship of Dr. B. Randolph Wellford—have carried out 
during 1945 the important duties suggested by their names. 

Apart from the Magazine our only publication during the year was a monograph 
by your President entitled Portraiture in the Virginia Historical Society with 
notes on the subjects and artists. The volume treats of some 130 items—portraits, 
pastels, crayons, miniatures, silhouettes, busts, casts, and statuettes—in fact of all 
objects belonging to us or in our custody embraced under the term “portraiture” 
in its original and inclusive sense of portrayal or delineation, regardless of the 
medium employed. Biographies of the 40 artists represented in our gallery are also 
included. In both descriptions and biographies much hitherto unpublished material 
appears. 

This work represents the first attempt yet made to describe in detail our artistic 
and historical pictorial treasures, a lack which was constantly deplored by Dr. 
Stanard, and which he would have filled—and how adequately—had time and funds 
been then available. 

In addition to cooperating with the Editor of the Magazine in its publication 
the Committees named have been active in taking measures to more fully insure 
the preservation and ready accessibility to students of our printed and manuscript 
treasures. 
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Just here it seems apposite to briefly indicate the number and character of these: 
Printed volumes on our shelves today number approximately........30,000 volumes 
Pamphlets number 6,000 
Approximately 90% of our books are catalogued, and the work 

is being steadily carried to completion. 
Our pamphlets are completely catalogued, and each is in a stout 

binder. 
Manuscripts held by the Society’s are of varying character and 


importance, but it is not too much to say that they contain material 
of highest value to the student and historian. 


Single manuscripts owned approximate 25,000 items 


(These include letters of various periods, genealogical data com- 
piled by numerous persons, historical items, etc.) 


Bound manuscripts volumes total about 500 


(These comprise account books, letterbooks, volumes of letters, 
and documents pasted into books) 


The following collections have been calendared: Lee-Ludwell Papers, Custis 
Papers, Preston Papers, Mercer Papers; and the Claiborne Papers are in process 
of calendaring. 


While several collections of loose manuscripts are not yet listed as to individual 
manuscripts, we have a finding list, alphabetically arranged, of some fifteen thous- 
and entries, by means of which large numbers of letters, official papers, and geneal- 
ogical items can be readily located. 


As rapidly as can be done, with our limited financial means, (and therefore limited 
staff), the manuscript collections are being transferred from their former inade- 
quate vertical box files to properly made horizontal filing cases and generally 
made more accessible. 


In the carrying out of this work of cataloguing, calendaring and filing the Society 
is being greatly aided by an annual grant from Mrs. Jessie Ball duPont, previously 
referred to under “gifts.” 


The idea of the creation of a “Memorial Publication Fund” was mentioned in a 
previous report. Were necessary funds forthcoming for this purpose valuable 
material now in our archives could be made known to the world, to the greater 
glory of Virginia. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the Society’s organ, now in 
its fifty-fourth year, appeared regularly during 1945, and an examination of the 
material published will demonstrate that it is maintaining its high reputation estab- 
lished and fortified under Bruce, Stanard, and Lancaster. 

MEMBERSHIP AND PUBLICITY 


Our Membership, including libraries, at the close of 1944 was 1444 

To this figure should be added certain, “reinstated” members who had re- 
quested that they be suspended for the “Duration” 16 

New members admitted during the year 1945... 123 
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Less losses by death, from resignations, or dropped for Non-payment of dues 62 


Leaving the net total of memberships on December 31, 1945 1521 
This number is divided as follows: 
Honorary members 2 
Associate members 4 
Life members 255 
Annual Supporting members 23 
Annual Sustaining members 2 
Annual members (individuals) 1020 
(Libraries) 215 1235 


1521 


Which is a net gain over the previous year of 77, or 5.3%. Although this is the 
highest figure in our existence, it is yet pitifully small when we consider the nature 
of our Society and the breadth of its appeal. 


Special mention must be made here of the splendid work carried on by Chair- 
man Carter of the Committee on Membership and Publicity, and his associates, in 
the past year in securing new members and in holding and increasing the number 
of our advertisers. Again it must be emphasized that the modest revenue from 
our small Endowment Fund and sporadic gifts from friends must be supplemented by 
membership fees and revenues from advertisements in our Magazine to enable 
us to meet our inescapable financial needs. To find other appropriate sources of 
revenue has therefore been an unremitting labor of your Executive Committee, but 
one which it is felt should be shared with our members. 

Returning for a moment to the matter of memberships and monetary gifts it 
seems permissable to mention that your president secured 27 of the 35 life members 
admitted to our Society in 1945, as well as various monetary gifts. 


HOUSE AND ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


Splendid work has been carried on by Chairman Claiborne of the House and 
Accessions Committee and his co-laborers during the past year in taking steps 
for the improvement of our House. In their efforts they have been grieviously 
hampered by lack of labor and materials but repairs have been made to the roof 
of the gallery and contracts have been let for the sheathing of its inner walls with 
cinder brick to obviate the ever-present menace of dampness and for other im- 
provements. Repairs and betterments to display cases are being also carried out. 

On the lower floor a small room previously used for storage has been completely 
renovated and made into an adequate private office for our corresponding secretary. 

Also, a new wooden sign carrying the Society’s name with the addition of the 
words “The Lee House,” has been placed on the portico of our House displacing 
one badly weather-worn, while handsome bronze signs with the same legend have 
been attached to the large granite blocks flanking the entrance steps; these latter 
are visible to passerbys coming from east or west. 

A prime duty of the House and Accessions Committee, it will be recalled, is to 
scrutinize each gift proffered to the Society and to recommend to the Executive 
Committee its acceptance or rejection. This duty has been conscientiously per- 
formed in the past year and for this our Society is grateful. 

Our Women’s Advisory Committee, whose useful activities during 1944 were 
referred to in the previous Annual Report submitted by your president, (see the 
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Magazine for April, 1945, p. 147) have continued their labors in the year under 
review looking to rehabilitating the first floor, in close co-operation with the House 
and Accessions Committee, although unfortunately, as in the case of the latter- 
named committee, their activities have been cramped by lack of labor, materials and 
funds. 


In your name I extend to these ladies our warm thanks. 


When contemplated changes and improvements in the gallery and in the main 
house are completed we may hope for an increasing number of visitors. And our 
Executive Committee may think proper to fix a modest admission fee to the gal- 
lery, as is now done at the Confederate Museum, the Poe Foundation, the Battle 
Abbey, and the John Marshall House in Richmond, and generally in Williamsburg 
and Jamestown. 

The number of persons visiting the Lee House in recent years and who entered 
gratis have been as follows: 


1940 2,500 
1941 1,950 
1942 1,150 
1943 980 
1944 850 
1945 794 


GROUNDS COMMITTEE 


Our Grounds Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Edward L. Ryan has 
carefully watched over our property in the past year and has made various helpful 
recommendations looking to improving the appearance of our garden space. These 
it is hoped to carry out when funds become available. 


CONCLUSION 


In the previous report from the Executive Committee an appeal was made for 
further help and co-operation in awakening our people to the vital need of preserving 
our existing historical material and equally to the importance of editing and pub- 
lishing such material in a form to be readily accessible to students and others. 

With all the earnestness of which I am capable I beseech you to keep this goal 
in sight. If it is to the credit of many who have preceded me in this high office 
to have sounded a similar note, it is to the discredit of their own and succeeding 
generations that so little has been achieved. And only if the challenge is fairly 
met can we hope to see justice done to our great founders and leaders and to the 
glorious Colony and Commonwealth of which we are in part the children and heirs. 
“Romantic” is one of the words that springs to our mind in considering our long 
and honorable and distinguished past. But it is the importance rather than the 
romance of our history which calls or should call for the attention of every edu- 
cated man and woman, whether Virginian or not. Writing just under a century 
ago an outstanding member of our Society, Henry Augustine Washington, declared : 
“In our judgment, the landing of Smith at Jamestown, followed as it was by the 
subsequent occupation of the country by men of Anglo-Saxon origin, has exercised, 
and is destined to exercise in its remote consequences, a greater influence over the 
destinies of the human race than any event which has occurred since the Refor- 
mation . . . if so, how recreant has Virginia heretofore been to her early history.” 
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Yet Washington does not end on a despondent note, nor do I, but his words, if 
they err in understatement should be heeded by those of today who reverence our 
past and its history. And there is much to cause us to take heart, in the work now 
being done in our University and in various colleges in historical research and 
publication. 


Several matters allied to what has just been said, require to be touched on here. 
I refer, first, to the steady flow to other states of valuable historical material which 
should remain in Virginia and be made available to the public through publication 
and in other ways. It is not known just how this leakage can be stopped except 
through official or private generosity. But it is a patriotic duty to draw attention to 
it. 


A further subject of interest concerns the patriotic efforts made during the war 
period to incite our people to give waste paper for use in manufacturing munitions, 
etc. This has resulted in some cases in wanton destruction in the name of “paper 
salvage” of old family papers, letters, diaries, account books, and allied records 
concerning, among other things, our domestic history and manners. As has been 
pointed out “Historical records are the memory of nations” and indiscriminate 
destruction of such material as is indicated is a sin against future generations. 

A third topic equally to be emphasized relates to the preservation of business 
records of every kind. Their mere volume, in these days of modern office ap- 
pliances in the conduct of commercial and financial affairs, presents a storage 
problem to which our economic and industrial leaders should address themselves. 
I have learned that a city in New Jersey is preparing to build a warehouse for 
the storage of obsolete business papers. A great railroad system has recently 
deposited in the Library of the School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University some six tons of material relating to grants of land along its lines in 
the days when such gifts were a method of stimulating private enterprise. But 
these are but trifles in facing a problem of such magniture. 


And the disturbing question that must be asked (and with no answer yet sug- 
gested) is: where in the year 2046 will the historical investigator who desires to 
study Virginia’s economic life of today go for his material? If as indicated the 
question must be left unanswered, it is no less a duty to reaffirm its importance, and 
to seek a solution. 


In closing may I express to the members of the Executive Committee my deep 
sense of obligation for the enthusiastic interest they have shown in the affairs of 
the Society and their unfailing co-operation in carrying out our common task dur- 
ing the past year. 

May I also, in the name of the Executive Committee, extend warm thanks to 
our dear friend and faithful corresponding secretary and to his capable assistants 
for their conscientious labors in the twelve months. I would further mention and 
with gratitude the help rendered in various technical matters by our fellowmember 
John Lee McElroy, since January first an officer of the Society, whose co-opera- 
tion in the arrangement and display of our treasures and in the preparation of an 
inventory of them in the past year has been of highest value. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL 
President. 
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The president’s report on behalf of the Executive Committee was cordially re- 
ceived by the meeting and directed to be published with the Proceedings in the 
April number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

On concluding the reading of the president’s report the Chair announced that 
the next business before the meeting was the report of the treasurer of the Society 
for the fiscal year, January 1 to December 31, 1945, and the report of the Society’s 
financial agent, the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These re- 
ports were presented by E. Randolph Williams, Esquire, of the Finance Commit- 
tee and were on motion, duly seconded, received and ordered recorded as part of 
these Proceedings. (See Appendices 2 and 3). 

The president then requested reports from the Branch Societies. Hugh B. G. 
Galt, Esquire, president of the Norfolk Branch, responded for his Branch by tell- 
ing of the many inpediments to historical activities during the war years, adding 
that within another year he believed the Norfolk Branch would again be actively 
functioning. There were no reports from Norfolk County-Portsmouth Branch 
or the Southside Branch. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 1946 


The president announced that the election of officers and executive committee- 
men for 1946 was now in order and added that by direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee a Nominating Committee had been already appointed, whose report and 
recommendations would next be heard. 

President Weddell then requested John B. Minor, Esquire, to take the Chair: 

The report of the Nominating Committee, which was then read by its chair- 
man, was as follows: 

Nominations for officers and members of the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society for the year 1946. For president: Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell. Eight vice-presidents: David K. E. Bruce, G. MacLaren Brydon, Hugh 
B. Grigsby Galt, T. Catesby Jones, John Peyton McGuire, Alexander H. Sands, 
Robert Baylor Tunstall, E. Randolph Williams. Executive Committee: Thomas 
Perkins Abernethy, Samuel M. Bemiss, Wyndham B. Blanton, Alexander G. 
Brown, Jr., Stewart Bryan, Jr., Robert Hill Carter, Herbert A. Claiborne, George 
P. Coleman, Preston Davie, J. Ambler Johnston, Edward L. Ryan, B. Randolph 
Wellford. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun Lee McE troy, Chairman, 
BEVERLEY FLEET, 
ANNE WALLER Reppy. 


Following the reading of this report the acting chairman asked if there were 
further nominations: None was made. Accordingly, and following a motion, duly 
made and seconded, the recording secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the 
members present for the election of the officers and committeemen named in the 
report. 

President Weddell then resumed the Chair, and expressed his thanks to the 
members present for the honor done him in his re-election. 

There being no further business before the meeting a motion to adjourn was 
made and adopted. 
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EVENING MEETING 


At 8:30 o’clock P. M. the members of the Society and their friends assembled 
in the gallery of The Lee House for the annual address which was delivered by 
Doctor J. Hall Pleasants, of Baltimore. Doctor Pleasants, an honored member 
of our Society, and an officer of the Maryland Historical Society, who has for some 
years made an intensive study of colonial portraiture, discussed, extemporaneously, 
some “Virginia Colonial Portraits and Their Painters.” Illustrating his subject 
with many “slides” of the portraits he was discussing, Doctor Pleasants led his 
interested audience through a gallery of paintings of many historical characters ; and, 
incidentally, in telling of the artists who painted the original portraits, brought out 
the close connection between various Virginia and Maryland families during the 
Colonial era. Doctor Pleasants’ address was most cordially received and the thanks 
of the Society for his gracious kindness in addressing us on this occasion was 
tendered him by President Weddell. 


At the conclusion of Doctor Pleasants’ address the members of the Society and 
their friends met for a social hour in the parlors of The Lee House. 
CLAYTON TORRENCE, 
Acting Recording Secretary. 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, 
President. 


APPENDIX No. 1 
GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1945 


The sums set opposite their names were contributed during 1945 by the follow- 
ing friends of the Society 


Mrs. Jessie Ball duPont $1,000.00 
Mrs. W. G. Godwin 500.00 
Tredegar Company 500.00 
(For indexing the old records of that company.) 
Mrs. J. C. Miller 100.00 
Mrs. T. S. Porter. 100.00 
Mrs. W. S. Shackelford 100.00 
Mrs. A. W. Weddell 84.00 
(For use by Women’s Advisory Committee) 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden (for cuts for Magazine) 30.00 
Dr. Alexander G. Brown, Jr. (Card Pile case)........................ 29.00 
Mrs. C. G. Davies 10.00 
Miss Roberta Wellford 10.00 
Mr. Whit P. Tunstall 5.00 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Jr 5.00 
Miss Mae McMichael 1.00 
Cash 2.50 
TOTAL $2,476.50 


The objects named below were proferred during the year by other friends of the 
Society, and duly accepted: 


PORTRAITS AND SILHOUETTES 
The Hon. John Y. Mason; copy by Anne Fletcher of original portrait by Thomas 
Sully. (From the late Mrs. Francis Deane Williams, Richmond). 
Edward V. Valentine, by Gar! Browne. (From the Valentine Museum, Richmond). 
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Dr. J. L. M. Curry; artist unknown. (From Miss Mary Lamar Turpin, North- 
wood, N. H.) 

Silhouette of Col. Stephen Wright, 1763-1851. (From Miss Elizabeth Wright 
Weddell, Richmond). 

Relief (in Ormulu) of the Duke of Wellington. (From A. W. Weddell, Rich- 
mond). 


FURNITURE AND OTHER OBJECTS TO BE USED IN REFURNISHING 
THE LEE HOUSE 


Two sofas, six chairs and two large square mantel mirrors of Victorian period, 
from the old Archer house, Richmond. (From Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne and her 
brother, Andrew D. Christian, Richmond, given in memory of their Aunts, the 
Misses Virginia and Ann Archer). 

Sofa and two chairs, Victorian period, from the Porterfield home in Tennessee. 
(By bequest from the late Mrs. John Dunn, Richmond). 

Mahogany marble top library table. (From Miss Georgia Callis West, Richmond). 

Ornamental china pen-staff holder given to Nathaniel Burwell Johnston, Christ- 
mas, 1859, while he was a guest at “Arlington,” the Lee home. (From J. Ambler 
Johnston, Richmond). 

Three Girandoles, crystal pendants, Canterbury Cathedral design. (From Mrs. 
N. Addison Baker, “Tuckahoe,” Goochland Co., Va.). 

Bronze Candelabra, once at “Berry Hill,” Halifax Co. (From Mrs. Littleton 
Fitzgerald, Richmond). 

A “Sand-Shaker” (Colonial period) used for drying ink. (From the Rev. G. 
MacLaren Brydon, Richmond). 

An electric heater and two typewriters for use in office and library. (From Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Weddell, Richmond). 

Ensign of U. S. S. Richmond, Flagship of Task Force first to bombard Japanese 

home territory, KarabeeZaki, Paramushiro, Feby. 4, 1944. (On loan from U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.) 

A flag of the U. S. S. Tirante “flown both in war and in peace.” (Sent, by re- 
quest of the President of the Society, by Commander G. L. Street, of Richmond, 
commanding the Tirante). 

A flag of the Commonwealth of Virginia and a United States Flag; both flown, 
during recent years, from staff on the Capitol. (From the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, through the courtesy of Col. E. Griffith Dodson, Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates). 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 


Photostats of several Charles County Maryland wills. (From Carter H. Harri- 
son, Chicago, Illinois). 

Letters to and from members of the Claiborne family, 1806-1862; and notes on 
three Richard Claibornes and the Browne family. (From Herbert A. Claiborne, 
Richmond). 

Letters of Robert Y. Conrad to members of his family, 1850-58, and typewritten 
copies of letters to his wife during Virginia Secession Convention, 1861 ; and “Brief- 
case” of the Hon. Holmes Conrad. (From Col. Bryan Conrad, Richmond, and the 
Misses Conrad, Winchester, Virginia). 
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Letters and other family papers of the Reid, Venable, Wirt, McDowell and Light- 
foot families. (From Miss Emma C. Venable, Farmville, Virginia). 

Original receipt of Gilbert Hunt, 1830, and certificate of Hollywood Cemetery to 
Mrs. M. F. Crump for lot, Dec., 1854. (From Edward L. Ryan, Richmond). 

Original letters: Arthur Lee to Committee of Safety, dated Paris, Feby. 28, 1778 
(from Miss M. C. Campbell, Flat Rock, N. C.) ; of G. W. P. Custis to G. W. Bas- 
sett, 1833, G. F. Washington to G W Bassett, 1824 (from the Misses Mitchell, 
Charles Town, W. Va.); of Edmund Pendleton to Oliver Towles, July 25, 1800 
(from John H. Guy, Richmond) ; of Gen. R. E. Lee to Mrs, Ella C. Campbell, Nov. 
28, 1862 (from Mrs. William M. Ellicott, Baltimore, Maryland). 

Original diary kept by Dr. James W. Claiborne on a voyage around Cape Horn, 
1849, and original manuscript of his graduating essay on “Insanity,” at University 
of Pennsylvania, March, 1848. (From Miss Mary B. Claiborne, Richmond). 

Copies of inscriptions on tombs in Wood family cemetery, Northampton Co., Va., 
and family Bible records of Dunton Collins and Cordrey families. (From Miss Mary 
A. J. Thomas, New York City). 

Manuscript list marriages from records Hustings Court, Richmond. (From W. 
Macfarlane Jones, Richmond). 

Note book of the Rev. Robert Rose (items 1747-1750) and of his son, Col. Hugh 
Rose (items 1780-1784) ; original receipt to Maurice H. Garland for contribution 
to erection of Washington Monument, Washington, D. C.; “Recipe Book,” and 
list of slaves of Mrs. Armistead Burwell, of Mecklenburg County, 1746-1839. (From 
Miss Mary L. Garland, Richmond). 

Writ of Hampshire Co. Court, March, 1768. (From Spencer Strong, Sandusky, 
Ohio). 

Original form of appointment of Visitors of the Poor made by Board of Managers 
of Gentlemen’s Benevolent Society of Richmond, January, 1845. (From «&. Ran- 
dolph Williams, Richmond). 


Photostat copies of 14 letters of Chief Justice John Marshall to his wife, written 
between July 2, 1797, and Oct. 6, 1831. (From Alexander H. Sands, Richmond). 


Original Electoral Ticket, Nov. 6, 1861, for president and vice-president and of 
the Virginia delegation on the Congress, Confederate States of America. (From 
Thomas B. Scott, Richmond). 

Accounts and letters of firm of Grinnan and Mundell, Fredericksburg ; letters of 
Judge John Coalter, and other papers. (From Dr. St. George Grinnan, Richmond). 

Manuscript of the late Edward L. McClain’s work, “The Washington Ancestry 
and records of the McClain, Johnson and Forty Other Colonial American Families.” 
(From Mrs. Edward L. McClain, Greenfield, Ohio). 

Original grants for land: to Wm. Thompson, Augusta Co., Dec. 3, 1779. (From 
the Misses Meredith, Richmond) ; to George Horn, Hampshire Co., Mar. 29, 1782. 
(From Miss M. B, Pugh, Winchester, Va.) 


Typewritten (and bound) copy of letters of Laura H. Wirt to Louise Elizabeth 
Carrington, 1819-1831. (From Mr. and Mrs. John H. Guy, Richmond). 

Family Bible of Bellfield Stiles containing Stiles family data. (From Mrs. Kather- 
ine Stiles Nuckols, Richmond). 
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Family Bible of the Archer and Christian families of Richmond; and a collection 
of letters of the Watson and Archer families. (From Andrew D. Christian and 
Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond). 

Family Bible of Landon Carter, of “Cleve,” King George Co., and his brother, 
Robert C. Carter, and Landon Carter’s “Land Title Book,” in which appears many 
family records. (From Miss Mary H. Howry, Miss Elizabeth B. Howry and 
Charles B. Howry, of Washington, D. C., in memory of their brother, the late 
Lucien B. Howry). 

Family Bible of Rawleigh and Frances (nee Ball) Downman. (From the Rev. 
John Yates Downman, Richmond). 

A photograph of Lee House (707 East Franklin St.) not before in the Society’s 
possession; clipping of newspaper account of a Booksellers dinner in Richmond, 
about 1866; list of Virginiana sold by Mrs. Johnston to the University of Virginia 
in 1908. (From Mrs, Rebecca Johnston, Richmond). 

Photographs of Mildred Williams (later Mrs. Walter Farwell) when about 17 
years old (from Mrs. Hugh Skipwith, Richmond) ; of Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple 
(from Miss C. B. Powell, Baltimore) ; of William Macfarlane, last owner of the 
Southern Literary Messenger (from W. Macfarlane Jones, Richmond) ; of B. H. 
Barley, of the Confederate Secret Service, and of John Wilkes Booth and his as- 
sociates and of the Court House at Charlestown, W. Va. (from the Misses Mitchell, 
Charles Town, W. Va.) ; and potographs of Richmond scenes (from John H. Guy, 
Richmond). 

Seventeen Confederate States Bonds (1861-1863); one North Carolina State 
Bond (1862) ; certificate for share of stock Exchange Bank of Virginia, Norfolk, 
1860 (from estate of the late Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Richmond) ; Confederate 
States note $100.00 and printed sheet: “Advice to you:” addressed to Confederate 
Soldiers, (from J. M. Jacobs, South Boston, Va.). 

Printed circular advertising “Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Cor- 
ner of Franklin and Fifth Streets, Shockoe Hill, Richmond, Virginia. Rev. Moses 
D. Hoge, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Principal (1848).” (From 
William Herbert Slaughter, Richmond.) 


BOOKS 


Fleet, Virginia Colonial Abstracts: Vol. 23, Westmoreland Co., 1653-1657; Vol. 
24, York Co., 1633-1646; Vol. 25, York Co., 1646-1648. (From Beverley Fleet, 
Richmond). 

Hardesty’s Historical and Geographical Encyclopaedia . . . Special Virginia Edi- 
tion. . . 1884. (From R. H. and B. N. Carter, Richmond). 

Virginia Almanacs for 1862 and 1865. (From John Peyton McGuire, Richmond). 

Army and Navy Prayer Book .. . Richmond, 1866. (From John H. Guy, Rich- 
mond). 

Genealogical History of the Kings and Queens of England and Monarchs of 
Great Britain from the Conquest, Anno 1066 to the year 1677 . . . [London: 1677 ?] 
(From Mrs. Wm. D. Willingham, Richmond). 

The Two Principal Arguments of Wm. Wirt. . . on trial of Aaron Burr... 
Richmond, 1808. (Mr. Wirt’s presentation copy to John Clarke. From Miss Eliza- 
beth Jackson Morton, Richmond, in memory of her father, the late Wm. Chase 
Morton). 
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Richardson, Little Alex: A Life of Alexander H. Stephens. (From Mrs. Eudora 
Ramsay Richardson, Richmond). 

Munford, The Two Parsons; Cupid Sports; The Dream and The Jewels of Vir- 
ginia. (From Miss Etta Munford, Richmond). 

John Marshall: Jurist and Statesman. Memorial Exercises . . . 100th Anniver- 
sary of his death . . . Richmond, 1935. (From A. W. Weddell, Richmond). 

Chart of “Universal History Illustrated . . . from original of Strass; edited by 
S. C. Goodrich ... New York . . . 1840 (From J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond). 

Genealogical Chart of the Fontaine and Maury Families. (From Mrs. Littleton 
Fitzgerald, Richmond). 

The Carter Family Tree. (From Mrs. Marion C. Oliver, Shirley, Virginia). 

Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia. (From Mrs. John Bell Williams). 

Un Francais in Virginie . . . Gilbert Chinard . . . 1932. (From T. Catesby Jones, 
New York City). 

Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin, 1736-1762 . . . introduction by 
Carl Van Doren . . . notes by Julian Boyd . . . Philadelphia, 1938. (From the late 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond). 

Chart of descendants of John Granbery, Jr., and Abigail Langley . .. (From i 
Julian H. Granbery, New York City). 

Views of the Constitution of Virginia . . . Richmond, 1850; and Traylor’s Some 
Notes on the First Recorded Visit of White Men to the site of the Present City { 
of Richmond . . . Richmond, 1899. (From Mrs. J. Jordan Leake, Richmond). 

Walker, The Walker Family . . . of Northumberland County, Virginia and . . . 
South Carolina . . . 1945. (From Legaré Walker, Summerville, South Carolina). 

Perry, Historical Collections relating to American Church History ... Vol. I— 
Virginia . . . 1870 (From the Reverend John Yates Downman, Richmond). 

Hetzel, The Building of a Monument. A History of the Mary Washington Asso- 
ciation and their Work . . . 1903. (From Susan R. Hetzel Chapter, D. A. R., Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Painting in Maryland. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art... 1945. (From Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Maryland). 

Blanton, Making of a Downtown Church, A History of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, 1845-1945. Richmond, 1945. (From Dr. Wyndham B. 
Blanton, Richmond). 

Collection of pamphlets on historical and legal subjects. (From Mrs. J. Alston 
Cabell, Point of Fork, Virginia). 

Chart of Randolph and Carter families of New York and Philadelphia. (From 
A. W. Weddell, Richmond). 

Collection of pamphlets from family papers. (From Miss Mary Spotswood, I 
Petersburg, Virginia). 

Several ancient copies of Printed English papers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
(From Mrs. Wm. A. Willingham, Richmond). 

Collections of Poems in Six Volumes . . . London MDCCLVII. Volume I in- 
scribed on fly leaf: “William Bassett, March 3d 1769.” (From the Misses Mitchell, 
Charles Town, W. Va.). 

Map of Virginia, 1856. (From W. Macfarlane Jones, Richmond). 
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Map of Dinwiddie County, 1878; traced and printed 1935. (From A. W. Weddell, 
Richmond). 


Volumes of American Stud Book, Wallace’s American Trotting Register, Wal- 
lace’s Year Book, Complete Trotting and Pacing Record, The Horse Review Har- 
ness Racing Guide, Breeding Race horses by the Figure System, The American 
Thoroughbred, Stud of Light Harness Horses at Hamburg Place, Lexington, Ky., 
The Trotters at Hamburg Place, Lexington, Ky., and American Racing Manual. 
(From David W. Carter, Richmond, in memory of his father, the late W. J. Carter). 


A Brother to Dragons and Tanis, the Sand-Digger, both by Amelié Rives; The 
Battle Ground and The Shadowy Third, both by Ellen Glasgow; and Lewis Rand 
by Mary Johnston. (From Dr. B. R. Wellford). 


Many copies of numbers of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography; 
William and Mary Quarterly (First, Second and Third Series) ; Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine and Society of the Sons of the Revolution 
in the State of Virginia Magazine were given during 1945 by Mrs. Charles S. Pills- 
bury, Wayzata, Minn.; Mrs. G. Randolph Cannon; Mrs. J. Ambler Jonnston, 
Miss Thomasson, and George C. Gregory, all of Richmond. 

In addition to the above listed items many books have been acquired by purchase 
and many have been sent by publishers for review notices in our magazine. 


We have also received a number of historical and genealogical magazines ; pub- 
lished Proceedings of historical societies, and Annual Reports of libraries and his- 
torical societies by exchange of our publication. 


APPENDIX 2—TREASURER’S REPORT 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Year 
January 1, 1945—December 31, 1945 
RECEIPTS 
Balances—January 1st, 1945 
Operating Account $2,142.46 
Endowment Fund 4,582.06 
Manuscript Account 204.07 
Virginia House Fund 5,421.07 
Total Cash Balances $12,349.66 
Income From Dues 
Annual Memberships : $5,787.96 
Supporting Memberships 475.00 
Sustaining Memberships 100.00 
Life Memberships 3,500.00 


Total Income from Dues $ 9,862.96 
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Income From Magazine 


Sales ...... $ 697.26 
Advertising 872.50 
Total Income from Magazine 
Income From Securities 
Endowment Fund 
Miscellaneous Income 
Sale of Publications $ 133.75 
Research and Fees 911.55 
Mr. Weddell’s Book 944.10 
Gifts and Bequests 2,367.85 
Total Miscellaneous Income 
DISBURSTMENTS 
Expenses 
Salaries—Officers and Assistants $7,116.66 
Wages—Maids and Janitors 1,372.20 
1944 Fed. Withholding Tax paid 1945 181.58 
Total Salaries and Wages 
Office Expenses 
Telephone $ 144.29 
Water, Heat, Lights 381.89 
Postage and Stationery 241.76 
Miscellaneous 485.26 
Total Office Expenses 
Insurance 
Building $ 235.16 
Contents 37.57 
Public Liability 46.86 
Fidelity 25.00 
Total Insurance Expenses 
Membership and Publicity 
Magazine 
Printing $2,375.03 
Postage 45.85 


Total Magazine Expenses 


$ 1,569.76 


$ 2,968.07 


$ 4,357.25 


$31,107.70 


$ 8,670.44 


$ 1,253.20 


. 
$ 344.59 
120. 
2,420.88 
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Library 
Salaries $ 810.50 
Purchase of Books and Material 69.00 
Purchase of Equipment 84.35 
976 Restoration and Classification 199.30 
, Mr. Weddell’s Boox Expense 1,435.29 
Miscellaneous, Express on Books 51.88 
8.07 
Total Library Expenses $ 2,650.32 
House and Gardens 
Repairs and Improvements $ 898.54 
Transfers 
Endowment Account $3,055.06 
725 Virginia House and Gardens Account 5,528.52 
= Total Transfers $ 8,583.58 
10 Cash Balance—December 31, 1945 
Operating Account $ 6,165.35 
$31,107.70 
APPENDIX 3 
44 REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
THE First AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
List of Assets Held as of December 31, 1945 
ENDOWMENT FuND 
Cost of Inventory Magis Value as of 
Unit Toul Us 
3.20 Description of Assets 
Cash Principal $ 1,043.91 $ 1,043.91 
$ 6,100.00 U. S. Savings Bonds Ser. G 
2%’s due $100. 7/1/56; $6,000. 
3/1/57 $100 & $6,000.00 Pur............ 100 6,100.00 100 6,100.00 
6,500.00 U. S. Treas. 234’s due 12/15/62-59 
100 6,500.00 101 6,565.00 
50 shs. Air Reduction Co., Inc. Com ...... 45 2,252.34 55 2,750.00 
4.50 10 ” American Can Co., Com. ............ 93% 939.28 100% 1,002.50 
50 ” Life Insurance Co. of Va., Cap... 75 3,762.26 103 5,150.00 
0.80 100 ” National Dairy Products, Com. . 28 2,819.50 35 3,500.00 
15 ” Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Com... 69% 1,049.50 76 1,140.00 
60 ” Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Cap... 23 1,453.45 42 2,520.00 
65 ” RF&P. RR. Co. Div. Obli. ... 102% 6,652.50 165 10,725.00 
250 ”  Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
1.88 $1.20 Cum. Pfd. 21% 5,481.75 23 5,750.00 
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50 ” Standard Oil Co. of Calif.,Com... 41% 2,095.71 
25 ” Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 

Cap. 84% 2,125.55 
10 ” United Fruit Co., Com. ................ 94% 944.70 
40 ” United States Steel Corp., Pfd.... 118% 4,740.25 
40 ” Va. Elec.&Pw. Co., $5 Div. Pid... 115% 4,618.77 


111 ” Va. Ry. Co., 6% Cum. Pfd. ...... 30% 3,381.67 
$ 400.00 Ist. Mtg. 5% Real Estate Note... 100 400.00 
$56,361.14 
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VircIn1iA House AND GARDENS MAINTENDANCE FUND 


$75,700.00 U. S. Savings Bonds Ser. G 2%4’s 
Due $5,000. 3/1/57 $10,000 


100 = $75,700.00 
50 shs. American Cyanamid Co., Com..... 39 1,950.00 
50 ” Eaton Mfg. Co., Com. ................ 65 3,250.00 


30 ”  Liggett&Myers To. Co.,Com.B.. 82% 2,474.49 
75 “” Philip Morris & Co., Inc., Cap..... 68% 5,137.50 
20 ” °#R.F.&P.R.R. Co., Div. Oblig. .... 148 2,960.00 
760 ” Sears, Roebuck & Co., Com. ...... 34% 5,520.00 
as Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Cap... 40% 2,045.93 


Cash for Investment 675.34 


99,713,26 


2,400.00 


2,525.00 
1,120.00 
6,080.00 
4,880.00 
4,440.00 

400.00 


$68,091.41 


$75,700.00 
2,450.00 
3,150.00 
2,760.00 
4,875.00 
3,300.00 
5,760.00 
2,400.00 


100,395.00 


675.34 


101,070.34 
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